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TOTICE.—“THE ORCHESTRA” willin 
p future be published, fur the Proprietors, at 2 o’clock on 
FRIDAY, by 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


«HE ORCHESTRA” for GERMANY and 
‘ EASTERN EUROPE.—Mr. LUDWIG DENICKE, of 
Leipzig, begs to announce that he has made arrangements for a 
weekly supply of ‘THE ORCHESTRA.” The subscription 
iull be 14 thaler for three months; 3 thalers for six monthis ; 
and 6 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on Thursday. 
Orders to be sent direct to Lupwig Dexicke, Leipzig, Germany. 
** German Advertisements for “Tnx OncnesTRa” also re- 
ceived by Lupwic Dexicke, as above. 





TOTICE.—T)) MUSIC PUBLISHERS.—AIll 
ADVERTISEMENTS for “THE ORCHESTRA” must 
be sent not later that 4 o’clock on THURSDAY, to 
Avams & Fravcis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. or to 55, King-street, 
Regent-street, W. 











\ ISS KATE GORDON (Pianiste) begs to | 
p announce that she will leave Town for the Continent the | 
first week in August, and will be happy to accept Engagements | 
en goule to or returning from Folkestone.—Address, $2, St. 
George’s-road, Warwick-square, Belgravia, 


\ Rs. MEREST (late Maria B. Hawes), Con- 
IVE rrattro.—All applications for Oratorios, Concerts, Lessons, 
to be addressed to 7, Apetput Terrace, Strand. 


\ ISS AUSTIN (Contralto). All Letters 
4 respecting engagements or Pupils to be addressed, care 
of Messrs. Cramer, Wooo & Co.’s, 201, Regent-street. 


\ DLLE. LOUISE VAN NOORDEN (Soprano). 
I Communications respecting Engagements in town and 
country to be addressed to 115, Grear Russet Srreet, 
Bloomsbury-square. 


\ ADAME WINTER (PIANISTE), begs that 
| all communications referring to Concert Engagements or to 
Tupils, may be addressed to her, 49, Carnton Roan, Maida 
Vale, or at Messrs. Cramer, Woop & Co.'s, 201, Regent-street. 


? 





\ ISS LEFFLER requests that all communi- 
h cations for Concert Engagements aud from Pupils be 
addressed to her at 834, Sournampron Row, Raasell-aquare, 
W.C., or cave of Messrs. Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent- 
street, 


‘IGNOR and MADAME MARCHEST beg to 
t\) inform their Pupils and Friends that they have left town 
for the Season, and will return to London September 1st, for 
the Winter Season. Communications for engagements for 
Oratorios, Concerts, &e., to be addressed to Mr. W. Fisu, 
Concert Agent, 19, White Hart Street, Kennington, 8. 





\ R. WILLIAM CHARLES LEVEY (composer 

of “ FANCHETTE ”) having recovered from his recent 
indixposition, begs to announce his return to London for the 
forthcoming Season, and his intention of resuming his duties as 
Professor of the Pianoforte.—Addressy 8, Ceci, Srreet, StRAND. 


AUX FAMILLES FRANC ISES ‘RGSIDANT i 
M. Weta CHARLES LEVEY, Pianiste 


e Compositeur, si avantagetatment connu en Franc», 
aprés un séjour de dix ans, se feroi’ Wn plaisir de prendre quel- 
ques éléves pour l'étude Pianowterte.—S’adresser, No. 8, 
Cecr, Street, STRAND. 








\ R. W. PETTIT (Violoncellist) requests that 
4 all engagements be addzessed to his resitence, 26, Porrs- 
DOWN-ROAD, Maida Hill, W. 
R. RENWICK (Bartrone) requests that 
communications respecting engagements may be ad- 
dressed to 32, Walpole-street, Chelsea, 5. W. 


ILLIE PAPE, PIANIST. Yor public or 
private enzagemonts, address, 9, Sono .gcare. His 
Pianoforte Recital will take place at the Hanover-square Roeins, 
May 13th, Friday Evening, consisting of selections from classic 
and popular authors. 


ME DAVID LAMBERT, Vocalist, Bass (late 
4 of Her Majesty’s Chapel Royal, St. George's). Com- 
munications reapectin and Oratorio engagements to be 
addressed to 34, Otp levee. Durham. 


\ RK. ARTHUR SKETCHLEY will appear at 
4 the EGYPTIAN WALI, Piccadilly, in his New Enter- 
tainment, entitled, PARIA. and Mrs. BROWN AT THE 
PLAY, EVERY EVEN®®G (except Saturday), at Eight, 
aud Saturday Mornings at Tiree. Stalls, 3s.; Second Seats, 
24; — Is.” Box Office at the Hall open between 
the hours of Eleven and Five daiiy. 


M*. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in town + Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Yous Ruoprs, Croxpoy, 8. _ 














HE ROUNDS, CATCHES, and CANONS of 

: ENGLAND, by EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D. (A 

Collection of Specimens of the 16th, 17th, and 13th Centuries, 
alapted to modern use). Price Qis. 

Co., 201, Regent-street, 


Sydney Smith’s Four New Pieces. 





GOLDEN BELLS, 


Caprice de Concert. Price Four Shillings. 
UNE NUIT ETOILEE, 
Serenade, Price Four Shillings. 


PAS REDOUBLE, 


Morceau Brillant. Price Four Shillings. 


MARTHA, 


Graml Fantasia on Flotow's Opera. Price Four Shillings. 





London: Asupowy & Panry, 18, Hanovei-syuare, 


) And may be had of every Musicseller in Great Britain, Ireland, 


India, and the Colonies. 


A. REICHARDT’S 
NEW SONG, 


‘A THA R, 


(Eine Thriine,) 
In E flat (original Key) and in C. 5s. 


“Herr Reichardt completely charmed the company by his 
exquisite delivery of a new Ballad, composed by himself, which 
promises to rival in popularity his well-known * Love's Request’ 
(Licbesbitte).”—Morning Post. 

Cramer, Woon & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


» Repth ol ED PUPIL.— WANTED, by a 
4 London Professor, a YOUTH, ahont 15 years of age. 
One with some knowledge of Music, and a preliminary general 
Kducation indispensable. He will be tanght the Pianoforte and 
a Wind Instrument, and when competent will be introduced to 
business, A small premium required. For further particulars 
address to A. B. C., at Messrs, Rupatt, Rose & Caurn, 20, 
Charing Cross, 8.W. ° 
i\' USICAL PRACTICE.—WANTED, 
TO PURCHASE, a Good Connection in the Sowh or 
Midland Counties. Address, ‘C. C. C.,” Cramer, Woop 
& Co., 201, Regent-street. 
THE OPERA COMPANY (LIMITED).— 
ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, Covert Garprey.—-Incor- 
porated under “ The Companies’ Act, 1862,” 

Capital, £30,000, with power to increase. First issue, 6.000 
Share: of £5 each; no more thaa £2 per Share will be called 
up without the sanction of a General Bosting of Shareholders. 
Deposit on Application, 108. per Share ; on Allotment, 10s. ; on 
the Ist September, £1. 





Directors. 
Robert George Clutton, Eaq., 3, Sussex-square, Hyde-park, W. 
Frederic Davison, Kxq., 24, Fitzroy square, W. 
The Hon. Seymour G. Fgerton, 7, Gresvenor-square, W. 
A. C. Brisbane Neill, Eeq., 15, St. James’s-square, 8. W. 
R. Banner Oakeley, Esq., 41, Norfolk-syuare, Hyde-park, W. 
James Reynolds, kxq., 19, Pembridge-Gardens, W. 


BANKERs, 
Mesers. Ransom, Bouverie and Co., 1, Pall Mall East, $,W. 
Brokers. 


Mesars. A. J. Brunton and Son, 82, Cornhill, B.C. 
Special privileges of admission are given to Shareholders. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares may be ob- 
tained at the Company's Offices; the Brokers’; the Bankers’ ; 
and the principal Musicsellers in town and country. 
MARTIN CAWOOD, Secretary. 
Temporary Offices, St. James's Hall, 
69, Regent-street. 
] OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, Covent GaRDEN. 
—The Nobility, Shareholders, aut the Public are respeet- 
fully informed that THE OPERA COMPANY (Limited), will 
commence their First Season on the second Monday in October 
next. By Order, 
MARTIN CAWOOD, S£ccretary. 





22nd July, 1864. 
Price 1s., Crown 8vo., Cloth, Gilt, Lettered. 


ASLAMS SUPPLEMENTAL TUNE 
BOOK, consisting of 50 SUBLIME MELODIES, from 
the ANCIENT TEMPLE SERVICES, the Modem Synagogue, 
and the Greek, Latin, Russian, Moravian and other — 
adapted in simple harmonies, as Metzical Psalm Tunes a 
Chorales to the use of the Anglican Chureb, with ‘or without) 
accompanying Hymns. ‘The whole carefully revised by the Rev. 
CHarigs Day, LL.B., and James Ture, Bea 
é&-(0., Berners-street; Cramzn & Co., Regent-street ; 
















Cramer, Woop & 


txeouN Suxrugav, Newgate ctreet. 





THE MOST POPULAR SONG OF THE 
SEASON. 


“SWEET NIGHTINGALE,” 
SUNG BY 
Mdme, LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON. 
COMPOSED 


By F. BOSCOVITCH. 


Price 3s, 


This Admired Song may be had in three difforent 
keys : 
IN A (ORIGINAL) FOR SOPRANO, 
G FOR MEZZO SOPRANO. 
F FOR CONTRALTO or BARYVONE., 


PUBLISHED BY 


METZLER & CO., 35, 36, 37, & 38, GREAT 
MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 


MR. GEORGE DOLBY 


2a to announce that he is making arrange- 


ments for a Tour in the Provinces with the following dis- 
tinguished Artists :— 


VOCALISTS : 
Madame GRISI 
and 


Madame SAINTON-DOLBY. 





Mr. PATEY 





ans x 
Signor M~RIO, 
VIOLIN: 


M. SAINTON., 





ACCOMPANY I8T : 
Herr MEYER LUTZ. 
The Tour will commence about the middle of september and 
terminate in December. / 
Applicationa respecting Eng sments to be made to Mr. 
Gongs Doxey, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, London. 


J. HARGITT’S NEW SONG, 
" Mr. Will “ , A, AED aber Haigh, &c., & 
Fane Oy ee ublished in D flat and Bilat Prieta. 
(j. CRETION's WORKS FOR THE ORGAN 
De (or Piano @3 mains). Toccata 4s.; Grand 
Marche, 68.; Pastoral, 4s. ; Grand Prelude and 9%. 
Ceamex, Woop & Co., 201, Regent- . 
( ; GRETTON'S WANDERING HELEN 
e (Vocal, 44 . 
Cnanen, Woon & Co., 201, Regent-street. 
GRETTON’S MENUETTO 
TRIONFALE. 4a. %) 
Cramer, Woon & Co., 201, 
( x GRETTON’S GHOST WALTZES, 
° (Duetts), 4a, 


Cramer, Woon & Co., 201, Regent-street. 
G., oBettows MERRY OLD ENGLAND, 
a TOCCATA. Bs. 














CRAMER, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street, 
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HARPS AND PIANOFORTES. 
By Special Appointment to Her late Majesty the Queen Dowager. 


MR. J. GROGAN 
Sixteen years practically engaged in the eminent firms of 
Messrs. Broadwood and Messrs. Erard), 


SELECTOR OF MUSICAL LNSTRUMENTS, 


10, StocksnivGe Terrace, Pimiico, Lonpon. 


\I RK. GROGAN respectfully begs to caution the 
4 Musical public against the Frauds so frequently practised 
on purchasers in Auction Rooms, Sales, &c., with worthless 
articles, having a pleasing, elegant exterior, denominated Harps 
and Pianofortes, but po ¢ no single merit which constitutes 
a perfect musical instrument. The inereased demand for Piano- 
fortes and Harps has induced many persons to attempt their 
construction totally unacqtainted with the mechanism, deceiv- | 
ing the public also by the use of forged name-plates, &e., | 
thus rerdering the judgment of a practical person, relative to 
AUK, TONE, VALUE, construction and completion, highly advanta- 
geous to purchasers previous to making the outlay. 

Fee—In Auction Rooms, 58. ; in Firms, 10s, 6d 

Competent tuners and repairers sent to all parts. Terms 
moderate | 

Second-hand Pianofortes from £2 2s. All warranted, or the | 
cach returned | 

Instruments tuned One Guinea per annum | 

Grogan’s Easy Tuning Instructor | 

A Sixty Guinea Cottage, in clegant rosewood case, by the 
cminent makers, Messrs. Broadwood, full compass; ditto in | 
Walnut, by Collard, Sixty-five Guineas. The utmost value de 
ducted for an instrument in exchange. 

runing taught—easy method. —An APPRENTICE WANTED, 


THE CHROMATIC. PIANOFORTE 
we enables the Performer to Play in all 


the twelve keys, with equal facility. 





TO BE SEEN AT 
Messrs. CRAMER'S PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
207, REGENT STREET. 


t RCHESTRION FOR SALE. ONE OF 

IMHOFF & MUCKLES Magnificent Orchestrions, per- 
forming in imitation of a Full Military Band a variety of most 
effective music. Cost 600/. Present Price, 200/. Apply at 
CRAMER & CO!’S Pianoforte Gallery (the largest in Europe) 
207 & 209, Recent Street 


A. NIMMO 


(For more than 20 years with Mr. Mitchell, Royal Library, 
Old Bond-street), 


CONCERT AND ENTERTAINMENT AGENT, 


247 Opera Boxes and Stalls; Concert Tickets; | Private 
Boxes for every Theatre in London let by the night. 
5, Wiemone-street, W, 2 doors from Cavendish square). 
4 ee CONCERTINA PLAYERS. 
CRAMER, WOOD «& Co., have a large stock of Second- 
hand CONCERTINAS, by Wheatstone, Case, and Lachenal for 
Sale or Hire, at greatly reduced prices. 


| A BELLA MEA. 

4 (Sung by Meine. Trebelli with great success.) 2s. Gd 

Also arranged as a Piano Sole, by Mdme. Oury, 3s. 6d 
Cramer, Woon & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


J BLUMENTHAL-—A _ Daydream.— 
ee (Sung by Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington .. 58, Od. 
I prithee, give me back my heart Sung by Mdlle. 
Parepa In FandG - ¥ os .. 88. Od. 
Thoughts of thee. (Sung by Mame, Saintonu-Dolby 
lu B flat and C ce me! - -» 8s. Od. 
Cramer, Woov & Co., 201, Regent-strect. 


( 1 GOUN O D.—Forget him! ah! the 
e thought were vain . re r ~ 
Fairer than the morning ‘ ; a .. 2s. 6d. 

Cramer, Woon & Co,, 201, Regent-street. 


1 J. HARGI'T 'U.—Johnny Bell's Wooing. 
Je (Sung by Miss Clari Fraser 9s, 6d. 
The Village Bells ring merrily 

Jenny Bauer 
lis home where the 
Elvira Behrens a . 
Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Recent-street. 


ENRY SMA R'T.—Bright be her 
dreams, (For Coutralto ~ . .. Qs. Gd 
I stood beside a streamlet For Contralto «» 2s. 6d, 
I dreamofthee .. ae . . 2a. 6d. 
I'll tell you why I'd like to be a rose a a 4, Gd. 
Paquita. (Sung by Mr. sims Reeves. ‘ 2s. 6d. 
Sir Brian the bold ip os = és Od 
Tell me, sweet Zephyr Ee : 9 Gd. 
The magic of the flower. (Sung by Mr. Santley 2s. 6d, 
The spinning-wheel es - 2 ed 
The pure in heart shall meet again. (For Contralto.) 2s. 6d. 
The Minnesinger’s dream on .. 2s. 6d, 
Thinking of thee. (For Contralto.) .. F . Bs 6d, 
Thro’ every chance and change. (Suug by Mdme. 
Laura Baxter ) - ‘ - . 2s. 6d. 
Waiting for the Spring. (Contralto. .. 2s. &t. 
Cuamgr, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


Sung by Malle. 


heart ia, (Stung by Mame, 


TEW VOCAL DUE'TS.—The fall of the | 


4 leaf. (Soprano and Contralto,) G, A. Mac- 
farren, . ws oe oe oe 
Over the silvery lake Soprano and Contralto.) 
W. V. Wallace xs ob an . 8a. Od. 
Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


YOUNOD’'S “LA REINE DE SABA.” 
( W Opera complete’, with French Words, octavo, 20s, net. 
Ditto, ditto, for Vianoforte as a ae 
Rook of Airs, Solo, $s.; duet, 6s. ; by W. H. Callcott. 
March, .. Solo, 2a. Gd. ; duet, 3s. ; 
Waltz, » 2s. 6d. ; duet, 3a. ; er “- 
March, Solo arranged by ‘T. W. Naumann, .. Ba, Od, 
Ditto, Solo, Ss. ; duet, da. ; by C. Gounod, 
Valee, arranged by F. Burgmuller oa. 6d 
Coames, Woop & Co., 21, Regent-street, 


Ss. Od. 


” ” 


| 10. Quartett—‘*The Rheinland” .. 


“THE BRIDE OF SONC:” 
OPERETTA IN ONE ACT. 
WRITTEN BY 
HENRY FARNIE; 
COMPOSED BY 


TSTULEBS BENEDICT. 


The Complete Operetta, for Voice and Pianoforte, 12s. 


The Overture .. pe Sa _ ae a“ ee . Od. 
1. Duet—* Night and morning”... = s. and c, Od. 
2. Song—‘‘My home in Cloudland,” original key, p 

flat ; transposed key, B flat .. 8. Or M. 8. . Od. 

3. Trio—‘ News! girls, news!” .. “ 8. C. f. . Od. 
. Song—‘* Boot and saddle!” .. ae - B. 3s. Od. 
5. 'Trio—‘* My heart is beating” .. & T.andB. 3s. Od. 

6. Duet—‘* Ah! Captain, | can see you” s. and B. 38. Od. 

7. Song—‘‘ For her sweet sake” .. a ois T. 3s. Od. 

8. Song— Ah! do not take her from him” .. c. 2s. 6d. 

9. Duet—‘‘ We waited late, we waited long,” s. and tT. 38, Od, 

s.c. T. ands. 3s. Od. 


The Libretto, with Stage Directions and all necessary inform- 
ation for the production of the Operetta, price 6d. 


The Operetta is written for Soprano, Contralto (or Mezzo- 
Soprano), Tenor, and Bass, without Chorus. 
Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


THE NEW SONG, 


Price 3s. 


“Tw A EL.” 


BY 


BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


A BEAUTIFUL DRAWING-ROOM SONG, 
EXQUISITELY ILLUSTRATED, 
WITH A PORTRAIT OF 


MISS BATEMAN as “LEAH.” 


Cramer, Woep & Co, 201 Regent-strect. me 
ARDITI’S 
CELEBRATED NATIONAL MARCH, 


“LA CARIBALDINA,” 


ARRANGED FoR 
THE PIANOVORTE, 
BY 
RICHARDS. 


Price 3s. 


BRIN LEY 


Cramer, Woon & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


ARDITYS NEW SONG, 


(In Ltalian or English, ) 


“GARIBALDI!” 


with full length Portrait of the General, 





Price 3s. 
} 

As sung and rapturously encored at the late Demonstrations in 
honor of GARLBALDL at the 


_ CRYSTAL PALACE, COVENT GARDEN 
|) OPERA, HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, &c., &e. 


This Song may be now termed “ The Italian Marseillaise.” 


| 
| 


LONDON: 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co.,, 201, Regent-street. 


NICOLATS 


MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR, 


| Book of Favourite Airs, Solo, 5s.; Duet, 6s, 0d. 
| Overture se ie oe ee ” 4s. ; a 6s. Od. 
Pot pourri (for four hands)—Brunner_., oe +. 5s, 
Fantasia on popular Airs—F. Beyer... ee oe 
Improvisation—W. Kuhe .. és ee oe -» 5a. Od 
Fantasia—A. Loeschhorn .. oe oe ee o &% 
Fantasia—T. Oesten ee oe as * +. 8a. 0d. 
Fantaisie de Salon—Charles Voss y - + 48. Od. 

The principal vocal picces, with Italian words, as sung at 
Her Majesty's Theatre. 

Other arrangements by Brinley Richards, C. Coote, A. Manns 
of the Crystal Palace), &c., in the press. 

Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 





YICHARD BLAGROVE’S INSTRUCTION 
i. a _ * > nape g nae ma with full-sized Diagram 
of right and left hand sides of Instrument, showi > positi 
Sia on ae howing the position 
CRraMER, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 
BEINLEY RICHARDS  BIsHOPs 
; MELODIES. 34s. each: 
No. 1. Mynheer Van Dunck. No, 3. Tell me, my heart. 
2. Chough and Crow. 4. Blow, gentle gales, 
Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 





PRINLEY RICHARDS’ DANIsy 
> NATIONAL AIR (Den tapre Landsoldat). Sung by the 
Danish Soldiers, Vide Times. Pianoforte Solo, 28. Gd. ; Duet, 3s. a 
Cramer, Woop «& Co., 201, Regent-street. are 

\ Ss SULLIVAN’S TEMPES}, 
L * Cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Published separately. 

Dance of Nymphs and Reapers, Pianoforte Duet, 4s.—Banquet 
Dance, Pianoforte Solo, 2s. ; Ditto, Duet, 2s. Honour, riches 
marriage, blessing, Vocal Duet, 2s. 6d. Where the bee sucks. 
sung by Miss Banks, 2s. 6d. ; 

**Mr. Sullivan’s ‘Tempest’ Music, produced the other even- 
ing at Manchester, succeeded entirely. There have been few cases 
of a more complete and legitimate success than this in our time.” 
—Vide Athenwum, Jan. 10th, 1863. 

Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


] RINLEY RICHARDS.—Anita 
Leah’s Song .. oe “sé oe en om 
Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


THALBERG.—L Art du Chant, in twelve 
numbers. 3s. each. 
A te o cara, Bellini. No. 7. Bella adorata, Merca- 
. Ballad from “ Preciosa.” dante. 
3. Adelaide, Beethoven. 8 Perché mi guarda, Mo- 
. Pieta Signore, ‘ Stra- zart. 
della.” 9. Tre Giorni, Pergolesi. 
5. Lacrymosa, Mozart. 10. Le Meunier, Schubert. 
3. Nel silenzio, Meyerbeer. 11. Come be gay, Weber. 
12. 11 mio tesoro, Mozart. 
Cranuer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


2s. 6d, 
33. Od, 


5 le TEET H—OSTEO-EIDON, 
MESSRS. GABRIEL'S SPECIALITE. 
The numerous advantages, such as comfort, purity of materials} 
economy, and freedom from pain, obtainable hereby, are ex- 
ylained in Messrs. Gabriel’s Pamphlet on the Teeth, just pub- 
ished, free by post, or gratis on application. 
aa Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established DENTISTS, 27, 
HARLEY-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE, and LUDGATE-HILL (over 
Benson, silversmith), Lonpon. 
LIVERPOOL—134, DUKE-STREET. 
BIRMINGHAM—65, NEW-STREET. 
American Mineral Teeth, without springs, best in Europe, 
trom four to seven and ten to fifteen guineas per set, warranted 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE! 


BRYANT tance & MAY’S 
a versa > 


pee SPECIAL SAFETY MATCIIES, 
WAX VESTAS, and VESUVIANS light only on the 
box. Advantages. —They contain no Phosphorus — are not 
poisonous—emit no unpleasant odour, and not being liable to 
spontaneous combustion—igniting only on the box—afford to 
life and property great protection against ACCIDENTAL FIRES. 
Whitechapel Road, London, E. 
Sold by almost all respectable Grocers, Chemists, &c, 
throughout the Kingdom. 
RAYS BALSAMIC PILLS, 
2s, Od., 43. 6d., and 11s. per box; 3s., 5s, and 12s 
post free. 
“A mild diuratic, a soothing balsamic, a powerful tonic, and 
an excellent invigorating pill.”—Sunday Times. 
Give them one trial. Prepared only by Mr. M. 0. WRAY, 
1a, Davies-street, Berkeley-square, W., two doors from Oxford- 
treet. Consultations every day from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


POKATHARTIKON, THE MAGIC GLOVE 

. CLEANER, supersedes Benzine and any other prepara- 
tion for Cleaning Gloves, Silk, Woollen, Linen, and ev 
kind of fabric without injury, and possesses this 
advantage—it Perfumes the article to which it has been 
yn retail in bottles, from One Shilling each, by all 
Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, and of CARLESS, 
BLAGDEN, & CO., New London-strect, Fenchurch-street. 


T ALL'S LUNG RESTORER for Coughs, 

Asthma, and Consumption. Try it. In Bottles, at 
Is. 1)d., 28. 9d., &e. T. Hatt, 6, Commercial street, Shore- 
ditch, London, N.E., and all Chemists. 





RU2TURES—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER ‘TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen te 
be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of Hernia. The use of a steel 5 
so hurtful in its effects, is here avoided ; a soft ° 
age being worn round the body, while the requisit, 
resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much 
ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular 
may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit, 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body, 
two inches below the hips, being sent to the manu- 
facturer, 
MR. JOHN WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, W. 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s, 6d., and 
81s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 

Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, 2s. 10d. 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &e., 
for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS, 
and SWELING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are 
light in texture, and inexpensve, and drawn on like an 0 
stocking Price 4s. 64., 7s. 6d., 10s. and 16s. each ; postage 
Joun Wuite, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London 
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THE MERMAIDEN. 





I. 
The mermaid walks the earth of men, 
She has become a mortal’s bride ; 
Her song is never heard again 
In sandy shallows o’er the tide. 
For once in sport upon the mere, 
Where merry sea-things float and play, 
There came a call unto her ear 
Adown the ripples of the bay : 
** Maiden, mermaiden, 
One among mortals loves thee best ; 
Maiden, mermaiden, 
Come to thy true love’s breast.” 


II. 
She saw his face, and loved him straight, 
And cried to God, who heard her cry, 
And granted her a woman’s fate, 
That she should love and she should die. 
And she is all his heart’s desire ; 
But when the night is on the bay, 
She sees the trident of her sire, 
And wanton monsters gibe and say : 
** Maiden, mermaiden, 
False to thy race, be Death thy quest ! 
Maiden, mermaiden, 
Back to thy deep sea-rest !” 
III. 
She knows that every ocean-friend 
Bewails her in that ocean home ; 
She knows she loses the sweet end 
Of painless melting into foam, 
And in its stead a mortal’s death 
Awaits her with its agony ; 
But she has found a lover’s faith, 
And she must love, though she should die. 
Maiden, mermaiden, 
Joy though there be on the surge’s crest, 
Maiden, mermaiden, 
True love and death are best. 
D. . 
_—— ——— —— 


One Feuilleton. 


No. XIX. 
—_——— 


FACILE FACETIOUSNESS. 

An art-contemporary, whom for worlds we would 
not ‘name, has patented a method of being—or 
pretending to be—infinitely funny over an in- 
definite number of topics, either connected with 
or foreign to the subject of his art. Our con- 
temporary’s peculiar fun, which we never remem- 
ber to have met out of his pages, consists. of 


who receives communications from correspondents 
with impossible names, which communications he 
inserts and comments upon in a column bearing 
his own title. The chief fun of this—which most 
people begin to find pall upon them when it is 
carried on week after week—consists in the 
curious proper nouns appertaining to the per- 
sonages and their dwelling places, and in a 
mannerism which runs through the whole of the 
contributions—the said mannerism being that of 
pipes and beer. Vast humour is cudgelled out of 
the quaint conceit that a contributor writes from 
the King and Beard public house over a pot and 
a yard of clay. An additional touch of humour 
is derived from the supposition that he lives at 
Tewkesbury, or a similar spot of pseudo-comic 
nomenclature. Further fun is shadowed in his 
suffering from gout in his left toe. The point of 
the comments kept up by the imaginary sub-editor 
is mostly indistinct, but as these are continued 
week after week, they may charitably be supposed 
to be very funny—to the writer himself. His 
style is parenthetical: a parenthesis occurs in 
every couple of lines, and an inversion of sense. 
something between Dundrearyism and the humour 
of stage-countrymen, often accompanies the par- 
enthesis. We must lay ourselves open to the 
charge of dullness in confessing ourselves, in 
common with all our friends who read our art- 
contemporary (never to be mentioned in these 
columns), totally unable to see the jocular shyness 
aimed at by the beer-loving sub-editor with the 


| reflection—such as comes to a man with a pipe—that there was 


P ‘ , ‘ P . aconcert to be given at Chawbury Butts, with Dr. Poodlecott 
inventing a sub-editor with an impossible name, | a : 





impossible name. But as we have so often come 
across his column as to impress us with a faint 
belief in some hidden humour contained in it, we 
| beg leave to present our readers with a humble 
| imitation of his style, which, wild as the jocoseness 
may seem, we can assure them is neither an 
exaggeration nor a burlesque, but a faithful 
transcript of our art-contemporary. 





SHEEPIANA. 

Mr. McSheep having returned to his old quarters 
(why ‘‘ quarters” Mr. McS. is unable to say), is 
happy to intimate to his friends that he (Mr. MeS.) 
is ready to devote himself (Mr. McS.’s self) to 
their (his friends’) interests. The reason of this 
readiness (or the readiness of this reason) is that 
Mv. McSheep (in conjunction with Mrs. McSheep 
and Miss Lambswool McS8.) feels himself (or 
themselves) greatly benefited by his (or their) 
residence at the Pericles and Pike at Hastings, 
and the fitter to undertake arduous duties at 
home. Mr. McS. reaches from his file (why “file” 
Mr. McS. is at a loss to explain) a communication 
from his venerable friend Monsieur De la Cheekes, 
which he gravely inserts. 

Cher monsieur et ami.—Ceci vient esperant que vous étes 
toujours de bonne santé, comme il me quitte 4 présent. On m‘a 
dit que votre compositeur celébre M. Vincent Wallace est parti 
d’ Angleterre (ou de Londres) pour Boulogne: ce que je lis dans 
les journaux anglais. Pouvez-vous m’informer, qu'est-ce qui 
l'emméne en France ?—Tout a vous, 

Lucien DE LA CHEEKS, 

Hotel aux Trois paules, Boulogne. 
Mr. McSheep has great pleasure in affording the 
information his worthy correspondent desires (or 
requires). 
Cher ami et monsieur.—On vous a bien dit, et ce qui emméne 
notre compositeur celébre en France, c'est le biteau-d-vapeur. 
Tout a vous, Tan McSuzer. 
Mr. McS. here pauses to breathe, and then pro- 
ceeds. His proceeding produces (or his production 
proceeds with) another letter from his (still more) 
venerable friend Mr. Pinkler Bowles, whom Mr. 
McS. left in the enjoyment of a grilled herring 
and a pint of cider at Stowe-on-the-Wold. Mr. 
McSheep is prostrate with endeavouring to say 
why Stowe should be on the Wold, any more than 
the Wold should be on Stowe, but he lets the 
document in question make itself a document in 
answer. 
Dear old McSheep (Mr. MeS. begs to assure Mr. Bowles that 
he is not old).—After I had finished my herring and cider, I 
went and had some cider and a herring with a pipe to wind up 
(Query—was it a wind-pipe? I. McS.) This brought round the 


on the grand organ. Of course when I had settled the bill I 
was off (Mr. McS. would suggest that Mr. Bowles does not 
always observe the preliminary.) Concert-room very crowded, 
and three dukes present, out of consideration te the talent em- 
ployed, especially the graceful and fascinating Miss Ingenuosa 
Piper, whose marvellous execution was, as it always is, simply 
perfection. Poodlecott on the grand organ was a great success, 
for his diapason passages on dominant harmonies were as grand 
as they could be. A symphony in r (Beethoven's) produced an 
encore, and Miss Piper was victimised to the extent of a bis 
whenever she sat down. I hear there is to be a choral meeting 
in Stoke-Pogeis the week after next, when I shall saddle a horse 
and ride over. 
N.B.—The perry-flip is stunning. Yours like a trump, 
Piykier Bow ss. 
Sparrow and Bookbinder, Stowe-on-the-Wold. 


What is perry-flip? Why should Mr. Bowles 
be like a trump? Why saddle a horse? Mr. 
McSheep will be glad to have these questions 
answered by return (or sooner). Meanwhile he 
stretches forth his hand (with a shudder which 
communicates itself to the arm) for the next 
communication (to speak tautologically) and pre- 
sents it to the public. 

Mr. Oozley Fat presents his compliments to Mr. McSheep, 
and begs to inform him that a match between Conkey Jem and 
the Slogger came off at Whackum Points last week. In the first 
round Conkey caught it hot on the smeller, but the Slogger was 
ultimately sent to grass with an ivory-smasher, and knocked 
out of time. Most people think it a stunning match. 

Mr. McSheep agrees with most people in the 
opinion of its (the fight’s) stunningness. 

Dear and Rev. brother,—You will be pleased to hear that we 
(including our congregation) have got an harmonium (six guineas) 
in our elegant little church at Tweek-cum-Poola Pod. It has six 











stops and two pedals (and when it leaves off there is another 


stons Service with great versatility, and is almost encored. What 

do you consider a good Dismission ?—Yours in love, 

To. Hest, D.D., 
Incumbent St. Boots. 
Mr. McSheep begs to remind Dr. Heel that he 

(Mr. MeS.) is not a Rev., nor is he (Mr. MeS.) his 

(Dr. H.’s) brother. His (Mr. MeS.’s) only brother 

died in his (his brother's) infancy. Mr. McSheep 

is enchanted to hear that “we” have got an har- 
monium, but thinks that (in all probability) the 
six guineas would have proved the more useful of 
the two. In answer to Dr. Heel’s last enquiry (or 
his first and only one), Mr. MeSheep thinks that 
the best Dismission is that of the medical man 
out of the house. (Miss Lambswool MecSheep is 
at present suffering from scarlatina, which (the 
circumstance not the scarlatina) may account for 

Mr. McS.’s harping on the doctor.) 

Mr. McSheep,—Sir,—Last week in the Oxford (Limited), I 
upset a glass of stout all down a lady’s dress. On stooping 
down to pick something up to wipe out the stain, { came upon 
a piece of paper (enclosed). What do you think of the matter? 

SWILLERSHAM WikB, 
What matter? Between whom? Mr. MeSheep 
has read and re-read the paper (enclosed) and 
cannot make top (or tail) of it. In despair he 
flings it upon his readers. 
CONUNDRUM FOR NIGGER SINGERS. 
Bors (Jo7.) Waat’s de reason d& de Pyne and Harrassing 


Company always trabel in de third-class cars. Give um up ? 
eh! 


Leather Lane, Highlow Square. 


GixGEr (lo7.) Spore, case de Massa and de Missis always 
trabel in de fust. 


Boks (loq.) No taint, stoopid. De reason am, case der aint 
no fourth-class cars. 

Mr. McSheep is intimately friendly (or friendlily 
intimate) with Miss Louisa Pyne (much less the 
company), and cannot hear that eminent artist 
(much more the company, slurred (or traduced) by 
anybody (much less Mr. Swillersham Wire). He 
(Mr. McS.) was present on the occasion of a testi- 
monial which was presented (not the occasion) to 
Miss Pyne, who wept. Mr. McSheep also wept— 
so did not Mr. Harrison. 





Geehrter Herr! Ich habe eben nach englischem 
Manier mit einem Freunde gewettet, der Cherubini sei 
im achtzehnten Jahrhundert geboren. Kénnen Sie 
mich daritber unterrichten ? 

Mit voller Achtung, 
GRUNKELSCHWEIN. 








Herr Grunkelschwein is quite right: Cherubini 
was born in the year 1760. Mr. McSheep was 
called in on the occasion. 
Dear McSheep.—Knowing what style of ‘‘ Epigram” finds 
favour with art-editors, I venture to send you one two. There 
is not the slightest attempt at point in any part of them, but 
point is of no importance in an epigram. 
Curvy Kirrey. 
Mr. McSheep agrees about the want of point, 
which is of no consequence. The epigrams are 
equal to any of their class. 
EPIGRAMS. 
There was a pi-dn-ist called Hallé, 
Who lived in a Lancashire valley ; 
And if he but will, 
He may live on a hill, 
And that’s all to say about Hallé. 
There was a young lady, Rose Hersee, 
Who's tol-lol at singing, I dare say : 
Said an impudent snob, 
* Will you sing for a bob ?” 
To which terms said Miss Hersee, ‘‘ Non, merci.” 
Mr. McSheep declines to put in any more. Mr. 
McS. is tired and bored, as no doubt his readers 
are. If they (the readers) have by this time been 
brought into a proper state of mental blankness 
with attempting to make out the fun of the fore- 
going, he (Mr. McS.) will have achieved his object. 
Nevertheless he (Mr. McS8.) can (with many paren- 
thesis) point to an art-contemporary whose especial 
delight is to concoct farrago like the above, week 
after week. Mr. McSheep knows it is not clever. 
Mr. McSheep knows it is not even intelligible. 
But he (Mr. McS.) can testify to its being very 
hard to write. Mr. McSheep has reduced himself 
to the lowest stage of imbecility by spending a 
half hour on its imitation. 


dan Mec Sheep, 








stop, which makes seven). Anna Maria (my wife) plays Jack- 


Stuff-and-Nonsense, Balls Pond. 
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aiscellany. 


ON TILE MUSICAL DRAMA. 

The term opera conveys the idea not of one 
ingle object, but of many; it signifies a 
compound of poetry, music, decoration, and 
pantomime. ‘The two latter are, to a certain 
degree, accessories, but the two former aré so 
intimately connected together, that to be under- 
etood, they must be considered in their union and 
relation to each other. Nor is the whole result 
of such a union so repugnant to truth and con- 
sistency as some have pretended, who were led to 
consider it as extravagant that heroes and heroines 
should express their joys and their sorrows, their 
anger, and their love, and even sometimes their 
reasonings, in song. All this might certainly be 
considered as absurd, were the order of nature 
intended to be followed; but such is not the case 
in the musical drama, which, like the other 
imitative arts, has not so much in view the truth 
itself, as the representation of the truce; it is not, 
therefore, required that nature should here be 
portrayed in her bare simplicity, but that she 
should be heightened and embellished. It is not 
expected of the painter that he should merely 
depict with fidelity the human form; in depicting 
it, he is also required to idealize, imparting finer 
proportions, and a greater perfection of colouring, 
than that existing in the naked prototype. 
Ilistory informs us, that Zeuxis being desirous 
of painting a portrait of the beauteous Helen, 
and not finding any individual who equalled the 
exalted idea of perfection which he had conceived 
in his mind, selected from various beauties their 
most striking charms, and united them into a 
whole, It is required from tragedy, that she 
should paint the passions and varied characters 
of man; but that she should paint them with 
the instruments peculiar to her art, that is, in 
verse, and in w postie style. If the case were 
otherwise, if she had to deseribe things as they 
really ure, she would be obliged to make a 
Mahomet and a Zaire speak in the language of 
the Kast, and not of the West; in familiar prose, 
and not in heroic verse. 

Thus music imitates nature; but she imitates 
her by the means-whic' are peculiarly her own, by 
modulated sounds, and by sung. This lanenage, 


through the tacit convention which takes place 
hetween the hearer and the musician, poseesses 
no less verisimilitude in itself, than does the 
langtage of verse, and the arrangement of colours, 


because the objects which music proposes to 
imitate, exist not less really in nature, than those 
which painting and poctry undertake to imitate. 

To instruct does not directly belong to the 
provinces of music, because being destined to 
peak to the senses, and through them to the 
heart, and having no other mode of acting but 
that of movement, it consequently has not the 
means of arriving at abstract reasoning. Musical 
sounds are nothing but sounds; they can reflect 
sensations and images, but in no way ideas. 
Music, however, may accompany the instructive 
sentiments of poetry, if not with the living ex- 
pression of imitative song, at least with the 
agreeable aid and addition of measure, movement, 
and time. 

Ilence the march of the musical drama ought 
to be rapid; for if the poet busies himself about 
matters of too circumstantial a nature, the music 
will halt sadly, and not be able to produce its 
intended effect when it reaches those interesting 








perspicuity with precision, rapidity of sentiment 
with simplicity of plot. Merope, in the tragedy 
of that name, makes a long and eloquent address 
to Poliphonte, to prevail on him to restore her 
child. A mother introduced by Metastasio in 
similarcireumstances, thus briefly and emphatically 
pleads her cause :— 

Rendimi il figlio mio ; 

Ahi! mi si spezza il cor: 

Non son piu madre, oh Dio! 

Non ho piu figlio. 

Restore to me my son; 

Alas ! my heart is breaking : 

Oh God ! no more am Ia mother, 

Since reft of this ny son. 
Behold here an example of the conciseness 
required in the musical drama. But small as 
these verses are in substance, they are capable, 
when accompanied by the pathos and vivacity 
which good and appropriate music can impart to 
them, of producing a more powerful effect upon 
the minds of an audience, than all the eloquence 
and art of the same scene in the Merope of 
Voltaire. 
For the same reason, too complicated an arrange- 
ment of words would be ill-suited to the nature 
of the drama. In order to produce its effect, 
music has need of certain intervals or distances, 
which leave room for expression; otherwise by 
running with too great velocity through the 
different notes, the passages would be confounded, 
and the harmony dispersed and lost. Hence, if 
the poetry be loaded with incidents, the music 
cannot possibly be in accordance withit. Another 
characteristic of the opera, therefore, is the 
simplicity and rapidity of the argument. 
The poetry, as we have shown, being in a great 
degree dependent upon the music, no small change 
must necessarily take place in the style. In 
tragedy this style ought to be purely dramatic, 


character. 


of song and of musical style must have with re- 


illusion, such persons only should be introduced 


arts of imitation be, applied to a cold philosophic 
discourse. Ill would it befit a Socrates, or a stoic 
(‘tof brow severe,” who, untouched by any kind- 
ling emotion, should attempt to include some 
half-dozen of apophthegms in an arietta. Ill would 
it befit a miser, a calculator, a politician, or any 
of those characters, in short, who absorbed in the 
interest, in the cares of life, in the sordid passions, 
never open their souls to the genial influences of 
all the warmer and better feelings of our nature. 
No, such is the nature of song, that it is fitted to 
express only the more lofty and energetic move- 
ment of the soul, the transports of love and joy, 
the impetuous workings of anger and disdain, the 
gentler emotions of pity and compassion. 

These considerations lead us to another point 
not less interesting; we mean a knowledge of the 
different kinds of song, as adapted to the cha- 
racters, feelings and situations of the different 
personages. For instance, there are situations of 
tranquillity and repose in which they inform each 
other of the actual state of things, in which they 
explain circumstances, and thus fill the spaces 
that intervene between the movement of one pas- 
sion and another. Such narrative parts of the 
drama are the proper places for the simple reci- 





moments of the action, when it is in its proper 
sphere. Hence arise two'inconveniences: the first, 
that as the language of music is vague and 
general, and obliged, in order to individualize the 
object which it wishes to express, to go far about, 
and run through a multiplicity of notes, the 
action would extend to an insufferable length, if 
the poet were not careful to prune away every 
excrescence, to get rid of every minute circum- 
stance calculated to impede the rapid march of 
his action. The second is, that such minutia 
being deprived of warmth and energy, would be 
accompanied only by an insignificant and trivial 
modulation, which could impart no spirit or 
colouring to the words. An easy and prompt 
transition from situation to situation ; a rejection 
of all circumstances not of immediate importance ; 
an artfully-combined series of lively and impas- 
sionod scenes ; an economy of words, which serves, 
if I may so express it, as the text upon which 
music makes a perpetual commentary ; such ought 
to be the quality of the materials with which the 
dramatic poet should furnish the composer. 
Leaving to the tragic writer all copiousness of 
phrase, all deliberate and artificial developement 


tative, whose distinguishing characteristics should 
| be perspicuity, clearness, and brevity; and be it 
remarked, that the latter of these qualities is 
particularly necessary in the opera when rapidity 
is the soul of the action, but, above all, for this 
reason, that as song or melody is the very object 
and end of imitative music, the hearer will be im- 
patient till it arrives. But there is another situ- 
ation of the mind, which is more vehement, more 
exciting, where the first impetus of the passions 
displays itself, when the soul, fluctuating amidst 
contending affections, is tormented by its own 
doubts and uncertainties, without having the 
power to come to any decision. This wavering state 
of the mind, this alternate transition from one 
sort of feeling to another, is that which affords a 
proper situation for the recitative obbligato, the 
style of which should consequently be impassioned 
yet interrupted; which in its progress should re- 
present the uncertainty and agitation of the per- 
son who speaks, and which should leave to the 
instrumental music, the task of filling up. between 
the intervals of the voice, that to which the singer 
does not give utterance. The mind, wearied at 
length with its doubts, makes its final resolve, and 
embraces that part which appears to it the best. 





of events, it should be his endeavour to combine 


may be said to have reached their last 
period. Such is the proper situation for the 
air, which, regarded in this philosophic point 
of view, is no other than the conclusion, the 
epilogue, the dénouement of the passion, and 
the most perfect completion of the melody. An 
example will best explain my idea. Elena, the 
sister of the unfortunate Dido, comes to announce 
that, unmindful of her entreaties, the faithless 
#neas has, during the silence of night, put to sea 
and fled from Carthage. This scene is composed 
of simple recitative. Dido, struck by the sudden 
intelligence, fluctuates in a tumult of contending 
feelings ; she knows not which course to pursue, 
whether to launch her vessels and follow the 
traitor, to accept the proposals of his rival Iarbas, 
or to terminate her sorrows in death. Such a 
situation, which is usually expressed in a soliloquy, 
is the proper place for the recitative obbligato. 
At length she decides; the determination to die 
triumphs over every other project; such is the 
proper situation for the air. 

With respect to the duetto, terzetto, Kc., a critic 
of eminence makes the following observation :— 
“That two, three, or more persons, should all 
speak at one and the same time, confounding each 
other, all repeating the same words without any 
regard to what the other returns in answer; this 
is surely not less derogatory to the good manners 
of the parties who speak, than wearisome to the 
patience and indulgence of those who listen.” It 
is impossible to deny that there is some justice in 
these remarks; but it should be observed, that 
the blame of such confusion and contradiction is 
in general more to be imputed to the want of 
skill in the poet than in the composer. In other 
respects, the finished duet has ever been regarded 
as the master-piece of imitative music, and as 
productive of the greatest effect upon the theatre, 





in the musical drama it partakes of the lyric| Nor must we forget, that the vehement agitation 


of mind which is supposed in the parties singing, 


It will easily be seen what influence the nature is sufficient to render, if not certain, at least pos- 


sible, a simultaneous confusion in the words and 


ference to the characters of the personages of the | accents during some moments of particularly deep 
drama. If song be the language of sentiment and | interest or excitement, which possibly is sufficient 


plea in justification of the musician for employing 


as speaking it, who are capable of lively and deep | 8° powerful a means of displaying the riches of his 
emotions; nor these, except in such situations as | att, and delighting his hearers. ‘To banish con- 
presuppose excitement or emotion. Absurd indeed | certed pieces from the opera, would be to close up 





The feelings expand themselves more freely, and 


would this most powerful and energetic of the | ® Coplous source of delight; hence enlightened 
criticism is, in a manner, compelled to acknow- 
ledge them as legitimate parts of the drama. 
Indeed, it should be remembered that in the Fine 
Arts, abstract reasoning must ever give place to 
taste, as the latter must also, in its turn, yield the 
vantage ground to enthusiasm, and that native 
force of genius, which can “snatch a grace beyond 
the reach of art.” 
is to endeavour to perfect compositions of this 
kind, by reducing them to greater simplicity, and 
bring them as far as practicable within the limits 
of verisimilitude. 
select for his duet, or other concerted piece, the 
most lively point or crisis of the passions ; he will, 
when practicable, give it a dramatic form, by in- 
troducing as much dialogue in the parts as possible, 
and will combine, so far as his subject will admit, 
unity of design with diversity of sentiment. 


The duty, therefore, of criticism 


Hence, the dramatic poet will 





THE MUSICAL LIBRARY IN THE BRITISH 


MUSEUM. 





We extract from the columns of the Atheneum the 
following able paper on a national want, which must 
have frequently made itself painfully obvious to 
every educated and enquiring musician, 
that Mr. Engel’s paper may be the means of directing 
the attention of the authorities of the Museum to 
this matter ; and that steps may be at once taken to 
render the Musical Library as complete and as 
accessible as possible :— 

If we cast a retrospective glance at the cultivation 
of music in England during the last twenty years, 
we cannot but be struck with the extraordinary pro- 
gress which during this short period has been made 
in the diffusion of musical knowledge, as well as in 
the education of the popular taste for classical com- 
The Atheneum has repeatedly pointed 
this out, and has, moreover, fully evidenced it by a 
record of events which any future historian of musi¢ 
in England would do well to consult. 

This is not the place to inquire into the cause of 
this phenomenon. 
early opportunity which the English nation had of 
becoming acquainted with the sublime compositions 
of Handel, may have greatly contributed to preserve 
their taste pure from certain aberrations which, at 
the present day, appear to have more or less affected 
the musical taste of other nations. 
of England facilitates grand and expensive perform- 
ances of the best musical works, and is, moreover, 
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continually drawing the musicians from all parts of 
the world to this country. These, in combination 
with distinguished native talent, have achieved so 
much that there are now, perhaps, more excellent 
performances of excellent music to be heard in Eng- 
Jand than in any other country. 

Taking these well-known facts into consideration, 
it appears surprising, indeed, that the English 
nation does not yet possess a musical library ade- 
quate to the greatness, wealth and musical taste 
of the people. True, there is in the British Museum 
a musical library, the catalogue of which comprises 
one hundred and five thick folio volumes. But 
any one expecting to find in this library the neces- 
sary aids to the study of some particular branch 
of music, is sure to be disappointed. The plan 
observed in the construction of the catalogue is 
the same as that of the New General Catalogue 
of the Library in the British Museum. The titles 
of the works are written on slips of paper and 
fastened, at a considerable distance from each 
other, down the pages, so that space is reserved for 
future entries. The musical catalogue contains 
only two entries upon the one side of a leaf and 
three upon the other. Each volume has about one 
hundred and eight leaves. The whole catalogue, 
therefore, contains about 56,700 titles of musical 
compositions and literary productions on the sub- 
ject of, music, The Museum possesses besides a 
collection of musical compositions and treatises in 
manuscript, of which a small catalogue was printed 
in the year 1842. It contains about 250 different 
works, some of which are valuable. These facts 
are probably known to many of your readers ; still, 
I think it necessary to notice them briefly, in 
order to guard against the possibility of the follow- 
ing observations being misunderstood. 

Even a hasty inspection of the written catalogue 
must convince any one that it contains principally 
entries of compositions possessing no musical value 
whatever. Every quadrille, ballad and polka, which 
has been published in England during the last 
fifty years, appears to have a place here, and occu- 
pies just as ample space as Gluck’s ‘ Alceste’ 
or Burney’s ‘ History of Music.’ This is perhaps 
unavoidable. If works of merit only were to 
find admission, who would be competent to draw 
he line between these and such as ought to be 
rejected? In no other art, perhaps, do the opinions 
of connoiseurs respecting the merit of any work 
differ so much as in music. Since musie appeals 
more directly and more exclusively to the heart 
than other arts, its beauties are less capable of 
demonstration, and, in fact, do not exist for those 
who have no feeling for them. There are even at 
the present day musicians who cannot appreciate 
the compositions of Sebastian Bach. Forkel, an 
enthusiastic admirer of S. Bach, as well as a 
learned and conscientious musician, has written 
a long dissertation, in which he endeavours to 
prove that Gluck’s operas are execrable (vide ‘ Musik- 
alisch-Kritische Bibliothek, Band II.). Again, 
among the adherents of a certain modern school 
despising distinctness of form and melody, may be 
found men who speak with enthusiasm of the 
master-works of Handel, Gluck and Mozart. Be- 
sides, it must be borne in mind that even our 
classical composers have now and then produced 
works of inferior merit, which are nevertheless 
interesting, inasmuch as they afford us an insight 
into the gradual development of their powers. In 
short, in a musical library for the use of a whole 
nation, every musical composition which has been 
published ought necessarily to be included. In the 
Musical Library of the British Museum it unfor- 
tunately happens, however, that those works espe- 
cially are wanting which are almost universally 
acknowledged to be the most important. Indeed, 
it would require far less space to enumerate the 
works of this kind which it contains, than those 
which it does not, but ought to contain, One or 
two instances in confirmation of this assertion 
must suffice. Should the musical student resort to 
the Museum for the purpose of ascertaining the 
means by which Weber has produced the beautiful 
and justly renowned instrumental effects in ‘ Der 
Freischiitz,’ he will find himself disappointed. 
The score of this admirable opera, although 
published in Berlin more than twenty years 
ago, is still wanting in the library. Among 
Gluck’s operas he will search in vain for the scores 
of “ Iphigenia in Tauris” and “ Armida.” Neither 
will he find the scores of Mozart's “* Don Giovanni,” 
“ Figaro,” “ Entfiihrung aus dem Serail ;” nor those 
of Beethoven's * Fidelio,’ ‘ Egmont,” &¢c. Bach 
and Handel will in course of time be amply repre- 
sented, as the Museum subscribes to the German 
Bach and Handel Societies. The Handel Society 
proposes to issue regularly two works in every 
year, and to publish about sixty works in all,—so 
that, if no unforeseen obstacles intervene, this pub- 
lication will be completed within a period of about 
thirty years. Thus, in the beginning of the next 
century the student may hope to find in the British 
Museum the works of Bach, Handel, and, perhaps, 








also of Beethoven, of which Breitkopf and Teertel | 
in Leipzig, are issuing a complete edition. But, is | 
it advisable to withold from the present generation 
the use of the most important compositions of the | 
great masters, because a future generation is likely | 
to have them in a set with less important ones? 

Again, the student must be prepared for disap- | 
pointment should he have to consult any of our | 
| 





standard scientific works on music. To note only 
one instance: Mattheson, the well-known contem- | 
porary and friend of Handel, has written, it is said, | 
a greater number of works relating to the theory | 
and history of music than the number of years he | 
lived, and he died at the venerable age of eighty- 
three. There are, according to the musical eata- 
logue, only four of his works in the British Museum, 
and of these only one is generally classed by judges 
among the most important productions of his pen. 
However, there may be more works relating to the 
science of musie in the library than would appear 
from the catalogue of music. Several have evidently 
been entered in the New General Catalogue. I find 
this to be the case, for instance, with some recent 
German publications—as Spohr’s Autobiography, 
the interesting treatises on Acoustics and on the 
construction of Musical Instruments, by Zamminer 
and Helmholtz, and some similar works. Would it 
not be advisable to have all the books relating to 
music entered in the musical catalogue? Even the 
most important dissertations on musical subjects 
which are found in various scientific works, might, 
with great advantage, be noticed in this catalogue. 
I shall mention only the essays in the ‘Asiatic 
Researches,’ in the works of Sir W. Jones and Sir 
W. Ouseley, in ‘ Déscription de l’Egypte,’ and in the 
Philosophical Transactions. 

Thus much respecting the present condition of 
the Musical Library in the British Museum. Allow 
me now to submit a few suggestions as to how a 
National Musical Library ought to be constituted in 
order best to answer its purpose. Premising that 
it must be formed with as much regard to the con- 
venience of those who resort to it for reference, as 
of those who are engaged in a continued study of 
some particular branch of music, the following 
classes of works ought to form the basis of its 
constitution. 

1. The scores of the Classical Operas, Oratorios, 
and similar Vocal Compositions with Orchestral 
Accompaniment.—Many of these scores have not 
appeared in print, but are obtainable in carefully- 
revised manuscript copies. 

2. The scores of Symphonies, Overtures, and 
similar Orchestral Compositions. — The editions 
which have been revised by the composers them- 
selves are the most desirable. The same remark 
applies to the scores of operas, oratorios, &e. 

3. Vocal Musie in Score.—The sacred composi- 
tions “ Alla Capella,” and the madrigals of the old 
Flemish, Italian and other continental schools, as 
well as those of the celebrated old English com- 
posers. The choruses of the Greck Church in 
Russia, &e. 

4. Quartets, Quintets, and similar Compositions 
in Seore.—The study of these works of our great 
masters is so essential to the musician, that espe- 
| cial care should be taken to secure the best editions. 
The classical trios for pianoforte, violin and violon- 
cello, and some other compositions of this kind, 
have recently been published in score. These edi- 








tions are greatly preferable to those in which the 
| part for each instrument is only printed separately. 
|The same remark applies to the concertos of 
Mozart, Beethoven, and other masters, which have 
recently been published with the orchestral accom- 
paniment in score. 

5. Sonatas. Fantasias, Fugues, d'c.—Of all the 
classical works composed for a single instrument, 
the original editions, generally revised by the 
composers themselves, are indispensable. Besides 
these, the most important subsequent editions of 
the same works would be required. Beethoven's 
pianoforte sonatas, for instance, have been re-edited 
by Czerny, Moscheles, Hallé, and other eminent 
performers. It is highly interesting and instructive, 
to examine and to compare the readings of these 
musicians, which differ in many points from each 
other. 

6. Arrangements.—Those of operas, oratorios, 
masses, and other elaborate vocal compositions, with 
orchestral accompaniment, must necessarily be con- 
fined to the instrumental portion, otherwise they are 
useless either for study or reference. Those arrange- 
ments are greatly preferable which have been made 
by the composers themselves, or under their super- 
intendence. 

7. National Music.—All the collections of national 
songs and dances which have been published in 
different countries. The advantage which the 
musician might derive from a careful study of these, 
is not yet so fully appreciated as it deserves, but it 
would, probably, soon be better understood if these 
treasures were made more easily accessible. 

8. Books of Instruction for Vocal and Instrumental 
Practice. —The best schools for every instrument, ag 





well as for the voice, which have been published in 
different countries and languages. 

9. Works on the Theory and History of Musie.— 
All the standard works ought to be found in the 
library, not only in the languages in whieh they were 
originally written, but also in the translations if any 
such exist. Many of the latter are valuable on 
account of the interesting explanations and other 
additions by the translators. ‘This is, for instance, 
the ease with some English books which have been 
translated into German; as “* Brown's Dissertation 
on the Rise, Union, and Power of Music,” translated 
by Eschenburg; “ Handel's Life,” by Mainwaring, 
translated by Mattheson; besides several others. 
Perhaps I need scarcely add that the biographies of 
celebrated musicians ought also to be ineluded 
among the most desirable requisites. 

10. Works on Sciences intimately connected with 
the Theory of Music.—Treatises on Acoustics, on the 
construction of Musical Instruments, on Adsthetics, 
&e. 

11. Musical Jowrnals.—All the principal ones 
published in different countries and languages. ‘To 
these might advantageously be added the most im- 
portant literary journals containing critical and other 
dissertations on musie. 

12. Dictionaries, Catalogues, de.—The English 
language possesses no musical dictionary, techni- 
eal, biographical, or bibliographical, of importance, 
similar to the French and German works by Fétis, 
Schilling, Gerber, Rousseau and others, which are 
indispensable for the library. With these may be 
classed the very useful works on the Literature of 
Musie, by Forkel, Lichtenthal, and Becker, as well 
as Hofmeister’s comprehensive ‘“ Handbuch der 
musikalischen Literatur.” The collection of cata- 
logues should comprise all those of the principal 
public musical libraries on the Continent, as 
well as in England; those of large and valuable 
private libraries, several of which have appeared 
in print,—as, for instance, Kiesewetter’s ‘‘ Sammlung 
alter Musik,” Becker’s ‘* Lonwerke des XVI. und 
XVII, Jahrhunderts,” and others; those of the 
principal music-publishers, and those of important 
libraries which have been disposed of at public 
auctions. 

I think it unnecessary to extend this list any 
further, as it will suffice to indicate the plan which, 
in my opinion, ought to be pursued in the formation 
of a National Musical Library, I shall therefore 
only observe further, that there are, besides the 
above mentioned, several kinds of works which can 
scarcely be considered as of secondary importance, 
—such as musical travels, novels, and entertaining 
as well as instructive musical essays; librettos of 
operas and the poetry of other elaborate vocal com- 
positions; drawings illustrating the construction of 
musical instruments,—as, for instance, of the most 
celebrated organs, of the various improvements in 
the pianoforte, &c.; engravings from the best 
portraits of celebrated musicians; and faithful 
sketches from sculptures and paintings of nations 
of antiquity in which musical instruments and per 
formances are represented, 

There remains yet another point which requires 
a moment's consideration. I allude to the daily in 
creasing difliculty of forming such a Library as | 
have just planned. The interest in the study of 
classical works relating to musie is evidently no 
longer confined to professional musicians, but is 
rapidly spreading among amateurs and men of 
science. Their libraries now absorb many of the 
old and searee works which formerly were almost ex 
clusively in the hands of the musicians. Moreover, 
the English Colonies have already drawn upon our 
limited supply of the old standard works, and there 
is every reason to suppose that the demand for 
them will continue to inerease. Many of there 
works have evidently been published in an edition 
of only a small number of copies. Still it is not 
likely that they will be republished. In a few 
instances, where a new edition has been made, it 
has not apparently affected the price of the original 
edition, because the latter is justly considered pre 
ferable. I will give one instance: the new edition 
of Hawkins’s “ History of Music” has not lessened the 
value of the first edition. Indeed, the price of the 
first edition is still, as formerly, on a par with the 
price of Burrey's History, of which no new edition 
has been published. About ten years ago it was 
possible to procure the seores of old classical operas, 
and other works of the kind, at the average rate of 
10s. per volume ; now they fetch double the price, 
and there is every probability that they will become 
every year more expensive. Indeed, whatever may 
be the intrinsic value of any such work, the circum- 
stance of its being old and scarce seems sufficient, at 
least in England, to ensure it a high price. I have 
it from good authority, that at the recent sale of the 
library of the late Professor Taylor some old works 
of authors who have never enjoyed a high reputation 
as musicians, were sold for about as many pounds as 
they cost their former owner shillings. A book of 





songs, published in the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
entitled “* Bassus,” was (as noticed in the Atheneum, 
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No. 1886), recently sold at an auction for the sum of | 
pounds, The suggestion of your corres- | 
pondent that it consists of the bass part only of al 


eighty 


work (vide Atheneum, No. 1888) is undoubtedly cor- 

rect. This work, or rather part of a work, has been | 
purchased for the Library of the British Musewn. 

It appears to consist of a compilation of different 

composers, similar to the ‘* Chansons Musicales a 

quatre parties de plusieurs auteurs,” of which a} 
series of volumes was published in Paris at the be- | 
ginning of the sixteenth century. It may, how- | 
ever, be valuable on account of the poetry, or at | 
least on account of the words; musically, a bass 
part alone can have no value. If the next eighty 
pounds which the authorities of the British Museun 
are disposed to spend for the benefit of the Musical 
Library were laid out in the purchase of the scores 
of the important works by Mozart, Beethoven, 
Gluck, Weber, and others which are wanting, a 
decided step would be made towards the improve- 
ment of the Library. The most practicable method, 
undoubtedly, would be to procure the old and scarce 
works from the Continent, where the prices have 
not yet risen to the same extent as in England. 
Sale-Catalogues of secondhand works on music are 
regularly published in Leipzig, Berlin, and other 
towns, and are easily obtainable in London. What- 
ever requires to be done in this matter, ought 
evidently to be done soon, The well-known kind- 
ness of the officers of the British Museum is a 
sufficient guarantee that any well-founded suggestion 
for the improvement of the Musical Library would 
be received by them with proper consideration. But 
as the question is, or ought to be, of public interest, 
a public discussion of it seems to give it the be:t 
chance of being perfectly taken up. 


« —-+>-—- | ———— 
THE NEW ZEALAND CHIEFS. 


Soutuwark.—July 23.—Michael Haggerty, of 54, 
Waterloo-road, was summoned by Aparchania Ren- 
yatora and five other New Zealand warrior chiefs, 
to show cause why he detained their part of an 
agreemententeredinto betweenthem at Melbourne 
and signed by all parties, the Maories requiring 
it for the purpose of suing him for deserting them 
aud neglecting to supply them with necessary 
food and money. 

James Stack, of the Church Missionary Society, 
who has been many years in New Zealand, gave 
his services, as none of the complainants could 
express themselves satisfactorily in the English 
language. 

Aparchania Renyatora, an intelligent-looking 
man, about 25 years of age, upon being sworn, 
said he was a native of New Zealand and a 
Roman Catholic. In May, 1864, he and the five 
other complainants left Auckland for Melbourne, 
where they were solicited by Haggerty to go to 
England for the purpose, as he said, of being 
shown to the Queen and the good people of 
England. ‘They entered into an agreement to 
accompany him; their passage-money was to be 
paid, and they were to receive £4 a month each, 
besides food and part of their clothing. The 
agreement was prepared by the Crown solicitor, 
and properly executed by all parties. They 
arrived thirteen months ago, and for some time 
they performed at theatres in London, Worcester, 
Brighton, Birmingham, and Sheffield, appearing 
in the native costume and going through their war 
dance before the public. They were, however, 
disgusted with that mode of living, and required 
either to be sent back or placed in another way of 
getting theirlivelihood. Haggerty left off paying 
them regularly last October, and they had since 
engaged the City Theatre fora short time. He 
still refused to pay them, and the agreement, 
which had been re-executed since their arrival in 
England, was detained by him, and he would net 
give itup. The defendant’s solicitor handed up 
the agreement, which he said was detained in 
consequence of the complainants refusing to pay 
the charge of 21. 7s. for re-execution in England. 

Mr. Woolrych said the agreement was perfect 
and regular, but he could not order its restoration 
until the costs were paid. 

Mr. Chasion, the Secretary to the Aborigines’ 
Society, here stepped forward, and said he had no 
doubt the society would pay the money required, 
and would assist the complainants in prosecuting 
their rights against the defendant. 

The case was then ordered to stand over till 
Tuesday. 





Letters from the Rev. Sir F. Gore Ouseley, Bart.,M. A., Mus. 
Doc,, Oxon., and other clergy and gentry, testifying to the mar- 
vellous effects of “ Clark's Neuralgic Tincture,” in Neuralgia, 
Tic-doloureux, Face and Tooth Ache, Ague, Nervous Head Ache, 
Brow Ague, Nervous Debility, etc., may be had of the proprietor, 
W W. Crank, M.P.S., Dorking, Surrey. Sold by all Chemists 
in bottles, at ls, Gd, and 2s, 9d.—[Apvz, 
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WestrourNeE Hatt. —Mr. George Lansdowne 
Cottell’s and Miss Kate Gordon's concert came off 
on Thursday last week, with a lengthy program, 
a selection from which we give :— 

PART I. 
ina ederinas heasas sured nue aah rates Cottell 
Mr. G. L. Cottell. 
Recit. and Air, ‘‘I would I were a village girl” .... Randegger 
Miss Julia Elton. 


Solo, Pianoforte 


Song, ‘I'm saddest when I sing”? ..........-200++ Burringlon 
Mdme. Burrington. 

Rata, * Bh. We FN vec vccdsvanscscssececesses Meyerbeer 
Mrs. George Vining. 

Song, ** The Stirrup Cup” ......cccccccccccesccccccece Arditi 
Mr. F. C. Maltby. 

Avia, *Balve Giese” .occcccsiecscccsccvscosesesece Gounod 
Mr. Herbert Bond. 

Gane, * Nom 60 PIN COUR BOR” «ccc cons ccccccccccassccs Mozart 

Miss Elenora Wilkinson. 

Grand Fantasia, “ Bianca,” Solo Pianoforte ..........++ Kuhe 

Miss Kate Gordon. 


Solo, “In questo Tomba” ......66. cece eeeeeeeees Beethoven 
Mame. Shepherd Ley. 
PART IT. 
Grand Duo Concertante, Pianoforte and 
Violin, ‘Sur les Motifs de Guillaume 
WE” wxedcaddbsabonekvaksseentsinee Osborne §& De Beriot 
i rdon and Herr Otto Booth. 






Miss Ke 
Song, “A thousand le 


SEG  saraccccsstecesses Barnly 
Mr. Ralph Wilkinson. 
Song, ‘* Voici la Saison Mignonne” ..........eeeeeees Gounod 
Miss Julia Elton. 
Ballad, ‘‘ Farewell, my bark” .........0000 sseees V. Gabriel 


Mdme. Helen Percy. 
Grand Scena, ‘‘O ’tis a glorious sight tosee’’ (Oberon) .. 
Mr. G. Lansdowne Cottell. 
Accompanied by Mrs. G. L. Cottell. 
Grand Scena, ‘‘ When fierce conflicting passions urge”... Cottell 
Mr. F. C. Maltby. 
(First time of performance, composed expressly for him.) 


Weber 


Solo Violin, ‘‘ God preserve the Emperor” ............+ Haydn 
Herr Otto Booth. 
Duet, ‘‘ The moon has raised her lamp above” ...... Benedict 


Mr. Herbert Bond and Mr. 
Solo Pianoforte, ‘‘ Les Tambours” 
Miss Kate Gordon. 
(Composed expressly for Miss Gordon by Boscovitch.) 
Song 


alph Wilkinson. 


Mdme. Shepherd Ley. 
Song, “Death Of Melon” 000 occcccscssscccccvesecse Braham 
Mr. G. L. Cottell. 

Conductors ..........Mr. G@. B. Allen and Mr. Cottell. 
Mr. Cottell is a clever and enterprising musician, 
whose connection in Bayswater, to judge from the 
well-filled hall on Thursday, must be very exten- 
sive. We cancommend him as a pianist of ability, 
and as a teacher who thoroughly understands his 
art; but we must frankly admit that we do not 
consider his forte is scena singing. The ‘ Oberon” 
scena was simply a mistake, although very nicely 
accompanied by Mr. Cottell, who issure to be a 
favourite at all the Bayswater soirées in time to 
come. Miss Kate Gordon’s talent as a pianist 
could scarcely have been appreciated as they 
merited, on account of the piano, which was in all 
respects an excellent one, except that it was very 
much out of tune and a full semitone flat. As it 
was, the lady was warmly applauded in Kuhe’s 
charming fantaisie, and the audience very much 
wished to have the duo with Herr Otto Booth 
from “Tell” over again. It is time, we think, 
that Boscovitch’s drummers were drummed out of 
Miss Gordon’s programs. Miss Wilkinson sang 
the air from Mozart with her usual quiet grace 
and point of style, and Mdme. Julia Elton sang 
Taven’s song from ‘ Mireille” charmingly, except 
that the looseness of the piano marred the effect of 
the chromatic accompaniment to the laugh—even 
though manipulated by Mr. G. B. Allen. Mr. 
Herbert Bond possesses a tenor voice of excellent 
quality, and sang the ‘‘ Faust” air with commend- 
able delicacy and feeling. Nor must Mr. Maltby’s 
spirited rendering of the ‘‘ Stirrup Cup” be passed 
by without a word of commendation. This gentle- 
man reflects infinite credit on his master, Mr. 
Cottell. A group of other artists assisted in the 
ensemble of the concert, which was by far too long. 
At the piano Mr. Cottell was well assisted by Mr. 
G. B. Allen, a thorough artist and skilful accom- 
panyist. 

Crystan Patacr.—A large attendance was 
attracted on Saturday by the announcement of 
such names as Mdlle. Marie Battu, Mdlle. Artot, 
Maile. Fricci, Signor Graziani, and Signor Mario, 
for the occasion was the last but one of the series 
of operatic concerts. But the audience, though 
large, were either too aristocratic or too hot to 
exhibit much enthusiasm. The program comprised 
“Una furtiva lagrima,” from “ L’ Elisir @ Amore,” 
“The Shades of Evening” sung by Signor Mario, 
(Clay), his duet with Mdlle. Artot, “Si la stan- 
chezza” “Il Trovatore;’ ‘Se la vita,” from 
“ Semiramide,” by Malle. Fricci and Signor Attri ; 
“Qui la voce’ “I Puritani,” and rondo, “La 
Morale” “‘ Don Pasquale,” by Mdlle. Marie Battu ; 
Rode’s “ Air and Variations,” and “ Una voce,” by 
Mdlle. Artot; and the grand air, with chorus, 
“ Inflammatus,”’ from Rossini’s “‘ Stabat Mater,” by 
Malle. Fricci. The chorus gave the “ Kermesse” 





from Beethoven’s “Ruins of Athens.” The band 
executed the overture to “ Stradella.” Mario 
alone woke up the audience to something like 
appreciation, and was warmly applauded for his 
pains. “'The Shades ef Evening” he gave so 
sweetly as to produce an unanimous call, in 
answer to which he repeated it. Signor Graziani 
gave for the first time an air composed expressly 
for him by Signor Badia, entitled “ Racconto un 
infelice’—a pleasing song, which was perfectly 
rendered, but of which there was no demand for 
a repetition. Of Madame Artot’s performance 
suffice it to say that it was in accordance with 
that reputation she is rapidly acquiring as an 
artist of high excellence; and that the apathy of 
the audience in no way reflected on her appear- 
ance, scanty as was the applause which greeted 
her. Mdlle. Fricci gave the “ Inflammatus” with 
great effect. For the next and last performance 
the services of Madame Giula Grisi have been 
secured. 


Miss WarD AND Miss Ropen's Concert.— 

This matinée took place on Wednesday last week, 

at 66, Cadogan-place. We subjoin the program :— 

PART I. 

it a Bie I BE iin tiv cn adcncvbwninncetk Verdi 

Miss Constance Roden, Mr. Frank Elmore, and Mr. 

Allan Irving. 
Song. ‘ La Stagione arriva o bello” (Mirella) ........ Gounod 
Malle. Georgi. 

Serenade, ‘‘ The lark now leaves her wat’ry nest” J. L. Hatton 
Mdme. Weiss. 

6 Ta Paasione” on... ccccccscsoescoes Coop 

ORE e5.0cesannsccraucdssies Littolf 

Miss Eleanor Ward. 
(Pupil of Mr. Benedict.) 
New Song, ‘‘ When the silv’ry moonbeams sleep”.. ITutchinson 


Solo Pianoforte, 


Mr. Allan Irving. 
Ballad, ‘‘ She wore a wreath of roses” .......... J. P. Knight 
Miss Constance Roden. 
Song, ‘‘ We were boys together” .........sceccsseccces Weiss 
Mr. Weiss. 
TIED oid ct evcdecycestiediaanstarsaveennees Cheshire 
Mr. Cheshire. 
ae, RN Ne ash accinnckcncnsvchsnncnsicceas Gabuzzi 


Malle. Linas Martorelli and Mr. Wilbye Cooper. 


“CFE RE hice ocsiciecancrwceraaees Stanzieri 
Mr. Santley. 

et, SO BGO iin innenc5cccd cesniesotes codecs Donizetti 

Madme. and Mr. Weiss. 
PART II. 
Duo, “ Dimmi che m’ami”..........++00.eeeeeseeees Campana 
Miss Constance Roden and Mr. Frank Elmore. 

Bolera, ** Teppere nvisdtie o.. sccccccccccsccessves Arditi 
Malle. Georgi. 

Fantasia, Pianoforte, ‘‘ Where the bee sucks”........ Benedict. 
Miss Eleanor Ward. 
ere er rete. Yradier 
Mdlle. Linas Martorelli. 

Solo Guitar, ‘‘ On an air, Himmel” ........ R. Sidney Pratten 
Mdme. R. 8. Pratten. 

RES” i.ccsicdccess te ctincs cihtceseekaaneuan Beethoven 
Mr. Frank Elmore. 

Song, “‘ Ahi che l'affetto mio” ................ Virginia Gabriel 
Miss Constance Roden. 

Fantasia Pianoforte, Airs from “ Martha” .........++. Kuhe 


Miss Eleanor Ward. 
Conductors: Messrs. Lindsay Sloper, W. Ganz, C. J. Hargitt, 
E. Berger, and Benedict. 

Miss Eleanor Ward’s school is that of Benedict—in 
other words, refined, exact, and classical. In Littolf’s 
** Spinnlied” (a charming work), and Benedict's 
‘‘ Where the bee sucks,” we could not but admire 
the elegant and chaste expression infused into her 
playing, which was greeted with hearty commenda- 
tion. Luis Roden’s ballad-singing is both clear and 
graceful. We are always fond to meet with a good 
exponent of such a song as the ‘‘ Wreath of roses.” 
In Campana’s duo she discovered a very pure and 
cultivated style. We were sorry to hear from Mr. 
Benedict that Mdlle. Constance Georgi was suffering 
from cold; and instead of the first duo, Malle. 
Georgi gave a charming rendering of T'aven’s 
laughing song from ‘‘ Mirella.” We “hope ere long 
to hear both these young ladies on the lyric stage. 
The contributions of the other artists, ladies and 
gentlemen, we have continually the pleasure of 
noticing, were as usual excellent. The room was 
crowded with a large and fashionable audience. 


2 


Theatres, 


—p~——. 
1. Covent GARDEN. 
“ I’ Etoile du Nord;” “ Martha;” “ Faust ;” 
* Norma.” 

On Saturday night last, Meyerbeer’s historical 
opera “L’Etoile du Nord” was represented with 
the following cast :—Catterina, (her first appear- 
ance in that character) Madame Miolan-Carvalho ; 
Prascovia, (her first appearance at the Royal 
Italian Opera) Mdlle. Maria Brunetti; Natalia, 
Madame Rudersdorff; Hchimona, (her first appear- 
ance this season) Mdlle. Jenny Bauer; Danilowitz, 
(his first appearance in that character) Signor 
Naudin; Giorgio, Signor Neri-Baraldi; Gritzenko,(his 
first appearance in that character) Signor Ciampi; 
Colonel Yermolof’, Signor Tagliafico; General Tchere- 
metief, Signor Polonini; Rainoldo, Signor Cap- 

mi; Ismailof, Signor Lucchesi; U; e Primo, 











“the band in the Turkish march, with 


scene from “ Faust’’ with great effect, and joined 
orus, 


or Fallar; Uficiale Secondo, Signor Rossi; 
and Pietro, (his first appearance in that character 
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in England) M. Faure; Conductor, Mr. Costa. | utmost justice to the composer; 


The romantic life of the unromantic Peter the 
Great has furnished material for many operas, 
many tales, and many dramas. Among the more 
noticeable of the former may be mentioned 
Jullien’s “‘ Pietro il Grande,” which achieved a 
fiasco in London, in 1852. Meyerbeer’s work— 
which had been in hand long before Jullien’s was 
produced — was first represented at the Opera 
Comique in 1854. It was put on in a very quasi 
manner by Mr. E. T. Smith in the following 
spring, at Drury Lane, and in a very complete 
manner at Covent Garden towards the conclusion 
of the season. The disastrous fall of that theatre 
—burnt down immediately afterwards, with all 
its splendid appointments, when under the lessee- 
ship of Anderson, the Wizard of the North—pre- 
vented the revival of the opera during the next 
season, and it is only now that we have had 
again the opportunity of witnessing and hearing 
this spectacular opera of the late great master. 
Although by no means conforming to the 
conventionalities of French comic opera, Meyer- 
beer has in “L’Etoile” exhibited the varied 
faces of his many sided and glittering genius. 
It is a work which the public will never be 
brought to like in the same measure as the 
“ Huguenots” and “ Robert’’—but it is an opera 
so replete with thoughts and graces that dawn 
upon the subject only after close attention, that 
time cannot fail to increase the public estimation 
of “ L’Etoile du Nord.” There can be no doubt 
that it now holds the stage and attracts by sheer 
spectacular force, and by that wonderful massing 
of characters and effects so essentially forming 
the strength of Meyerbeer. The story is briefly 
this: Act I. gives us the well-known episode of 
Czar Peter in the ship yard; Act II. shows us a 
Russian camp, with a conspiracy and a battle; 
and the last act takes us to Moscow, and ends 
with the marriage and coronation of Peter and 
Catherine. The cast given above will show how 
perfectly the opera was sung this revival. Perhaps 
Miolan Carvalho was the least satisfactory appear- 
ance made. Far, far behind the Bosio, and pos- 
sessing infinitely less power than Lucca who had 
been atj first announced for the part of Catterina. 
This lady was evidently, on Saturday, still further 
weakened by nervousness and the yawning extent 
of stage, which has its terrors for voices not of the 
first force. Throughout she sang, we regret to say, 
feebly and uncertainly. Mddle. Brunetti is a very 
much more pleasing specimen of the French Italian 
school of vocalization than many we have heard 
lately. Her organ is not strong, but she dispenses 
with the exasperating vibrato which most French 
vocalists mistake for taste—but which is about as 
much taste as a six-guinea harmonium can afford 
with the expression stop pulled on. Our readers 
will recollect this young lady under Mr. E. T. 
Smith’s régime some years ago, and which she has 
studied with advantage under Duprez. In contrast 
with Carvalho, we are not sure that Brunetti carried 
the chief applause on Saturday night. Mdme. 
Rudersdorff and Mdlle. Jenny Bauer sustained the 
two Vivandiéres’ parts, which they sang and acted 
80 cleverly in 1855. Faure, who had by far the 
most difficult réle in the whole opera, that of Pietro 
—ohe requiring great vocal and histrionic ability— 
played and sang to admiration. The rest of the 
caste-—Naudin for Gardoni—Capponi for Zelger, who 
died the other day—Tagliafico, etc., etc., acted and 
Sang so as to ensure a success which was certainly 
merited both by manager and artists. The settin 
of the opera was superb—the view of Wiborg an 
the wild bivouac of the Russian soldiers being 
wonderful examples of Telbin ; and to Mr. Harris 
we owe the picturesque but orderly hordes who 
crowded the stage to such porate A effect. The 
latter gentleman received a call at the end of the 
second act, and was brought on by Faure. The 
orchestra and chorus under Mr. Costa was, as 
usual, irreproachable. 
On Wednesday Mdme. Grisi appeared as Norma 
at Harris’s benefit. The house was crammed and 
every number was encored. We need say no more. 
2. Her Masesry’s. 
* Oberon ;” “ Mirella;” “ Faust.” 
On Saturday, Weber's “ Oberon” was produced 
with the following cast:—Rezia, Mdlle. Titiens; 
Puck, Mdlle. Grossi; Fatima, Madame Trebelli; 
Mermaid, Malle. Volpini ; Schernasmi, Mr. Santley; 
Babehan, Signor Gassier ; Oberon, Signor Bettini; 
and Sir Huon, Signor Gardoni (his first appearance 
in that character). It bears us out in what we 
have often urged, referring to the all-importance 
of a good libretto, that even Weber’s music 
cannot insure the success of an opera like 


“Oberon,” or render its revival anything but 
risky. With the present cast the music, great as 
it is, could not fail to be suitably given, and | This is less wit than nonsense, unless humour is 
spectacular display was also brought in to create | contained in italics. It needs no other proof than 
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was simply magnificent in the music of Reiza, 


received two encores; and Malle. Volpini sang | ¢ 
“The Mermaid” sweetly and well. 





Gassier and Mr. Santley were hardly fitly placed 


the last two especially filled very small parts. 
Band and chorus were admirable, and the opera 


and pictérial illusions, effects of fairies, and 
nymphs and dancing girls, effects of brilliant 
costume and strange wild music. But the book 
is singularly undramatic, and not all Mr. Maple- 
son’s care of detail could blind the critical eye to 
the fact. 

3. Drury Lang. 

Closed. 


4, PRIncEss’s. 

“ Born to Good Luck ;”’ “The Poor of London.” 
With to-night’s performances Malle. Stella Colas 
closes her present engagement, and the ‘ Monastery 
of St. Just” ceases to please an audience with the 
pretty picture it afforded of Spanish monastic life. 
When M. Casimir Delavigne ceases to rule the réle 
at the Princess's, Mr. Boucicault commences. On 
Monday next will be produced that author's trans- 
ferable drama, *‘ 7'he Poor of .”’ How shall 
we call it? Liverpool, Manchester, and Glasgow 
have contended for the honour of nomenclature, and 
have each been favoured in turn; and now the 
metropolis furnishes an appositional location to the 
pauper subjects of Mr. Boucicault’s play. ‘* 7'he 
Poor of London,” erst ‘* Pauvres de Paris,” comes 
to uswith Mr. Boucicault’s assertion of its originality ; 
— original no doubt it is—in the last word of its 
title. 





5. Lyceum. 
Closed. 


It is rumoured that Mr. Fechter intends to 
produce the “Lady of Lyons,” and that he is 
looking for a lady to play Pauline to his Claude 
Melnotte. He has not at present accepted any 
country engagement. 


6. HaAYMARKET. 
Closed. 


7. New ADELrut. 


* Shakespeare’s House ;” 
Janet Pride;”’ “The Area Belle.” 


8. OLYMPtc. 
“The Ticket of Leave Man;” “ Masaniello.” 


9. STRAND. 
Closed. 
10. Sr. James’s. 
“A Day After the Wedding ;” “ Faust and 
Marguerite ;”’ “ Little Toddlekins ;” 
** Bristol Diamonds.” 


11. Astiry’s. 
Closed. 


12. New Royatry. 
Closed. 
13. SapLER’s WELLS. 
Arline; or, the Lost Child.” 
The new burlesque called “Arline the Lost 
Child,” an extravaganza founded on the story of 
the “ Bohemian Girl” was produced on Saturday 
last. ‘The authors of the burlesque, Messrs. 
Henry Bellingham and William Best, are obviously 
new to the mysteries of dramatic writing, for the 
piece has the failing common with amateur authors 
of being too long, and its effects are few and poor. 
The language is brilliant, if profusion of puns con- 
stitute brilliancy—for a word-play occurs in every 
couplet, and some of the jokes are good, though 
Byronism prevails. Thus in the two lines :— 
Villain! hard names don’t be so free to deal, 
Or on your calf’s head you'll a knuckler Jeet, 
and in the couplet, where the Queen reminds 
Devilshoof of her maternal care in former days :— 
Queex. And when you failed in what I did direct yer, 
I often lectured and as often licked yer. 
Devit. You hided me? 
QuREN. Hidid. Yourself you prided, 
Your actions and yonrself were both once-hided. 
As a general rule, however, one’s attention requires 
to be kept in a constant strain to be able to follow 
the meaning of contortions. Where for instance 
is the pun in this line ? 
To him we drain 
Who doth reign over us, our s-over-reign. 


695 


Mdule. Tietjens | convince the warmest advocates of punning that a 
burlesque which depends mainly on word contor- 
and exerted all her powers in the great scena, | tion for success stands on an unstable foundation. 
“Ocean thou mighty monster ;”’ Mdlle. Grossi| “Arline” is full of puns innumerable, yet the 
created a sensation as Puck; Malle. Trebelli| dialogue is not sparkling, and satire is nowhere 


attempted. A set of characters pitted against 


Signor | each other to make the most puns is the idea 
Gardoni was deficient in force, but his perform-| called up. If “Arline” depends for success on 
ance was artistic, and he received a merited] good acting, we hardly think it will be successful 
encore in the grand scena. Signori Bettini and| at Sadlers’ Wells, where the company are de- 
cidedly unfitted to undertake burlesque. When 
—in respect of their merits, which are great; for| we praise the efforts of Mr. J. Panting in the part 
of Count Arnheim, and the appearance of Miss 
Kate Stonor as Arline, we have said all we can in 
was splendidly mounted: it was in short a| commendation. True, Miss Minnie Davis was ill 
kaleidoscope of beautiful effects—effects of scenery | the first night, and her part had to be hastily 


undertaken by a lady who naturally did not know 
it, which was against the success of the piece. 
We have no doubt that Miss Davis's acting is a 
pleasant relief to the general wniitness, for she is 
a burlesque actress of some promise. Mr. J. W. 
Neale is energetic as Devilshoof, but mistakes the 
spirit of extravaganza. ‘The musie composed by 
Mr. B. Isaacson is so well received by the audience 
that we wonder there is not more of it given. 
The burlesque is, we understand, not playable 
after the 29th; but if it be revived, we should 
suggest that it be considerably shortened, and 
effects in the way of songs added. 
14. MAaryYLeBonr. 
“ Kate of Killarney ;” ‘ Old Toll House.” 

Mr. Cave announces, as about to be produced, 
the tragic spectacle of “ Manfred” brought out 
on the same scale of splendour as at Drury Lane. 
Mr. Rayner’s services have been secured for its 
‘perfect representation.” 


15. Surrey, 
Closed. 


16. Brrrannta, 
“ The Slave of Crime ;” “ The Tallyman.” 


17. Vicrorta. 
Troubled Waters, or the Family Secret.” 


18. Pavinion. 
© The Ice Witch ;” “The Detective.” 


19. Grecian, 
© The Octoroon;” “ The Corsair.” 


20. STANDARD. 
Christy’s Minstrels. 


21. Crry or Lonpon. 
 Manjred;” “ The Storm ef Life.” 
New Trearre, GREENWICH. 

“ The Ticket-of-Leave Man ;” * Colleen Bawn.,” 
Greenwich has long wanted a theatre. ‘The 
enormously increased population of the place has 
for some time given it a handsome concert hail, 
reading rooms, popular libraries, &e. The remain- 
ing desideratum has now been supplied by a neat 
and commodious little theatre which, situated 
within three minutes’ walk of the trains, is easily 
accessible to the inhabitants of Deptford and a 
considerable part of the eastern suburbs of Lon- 
don. The inside of‘the structure, which is small, 
resembles that of the Marylebone Theatre, and is 
decorated with neat and unpretending plainness, 
The entrances, however, are narrow and incon- 
venient without any especial means of egress in 
the event of crowds or panics. ‘The ascent to the 
slips is much more like a ladder than a flight of 
steps. The area of the boxes is without parti- 
tions and is furnished with chairs in balcony 
fashion. In the engagements, scenery, and entire 
appointments of the stage the proprietor has 
shown a judicious liberality. We have several 
old acquaintances from the minor and suburban 
theatres. Among them, Mr. Fernandez, who has 
been for some time gathering laurels at the 
Surrey, and the pretty Miss Newton, our holiday 
acquaintance at Sadler's Wells last Christmas. 
Miss Bessie Foote, a fair flaxen-haired importa- 
tion from the provinces, takes some of the leading 
parts. She is very young, possesses considerable 
personal attractions, and acts with good taste and 
feeling. Time will give her the necessary ease 
and self-possession. A burlesque on “ aust” 
with which the theatre opened, has been followed 
by the “ Ticket of Leave Man” and the “ Colleen 
Bawn.” The object of the management is evi- 
dently to enable the inhabitants of Greenwich 
to make themselves acquainted with our most 

opular dramas without the trouble of coming so 
far to see them. The theatre has hitherto been 
exceedingly well attended, and as summer is not 
the season most favourable to theatrical revenues, 
the success which has hitherto attended the 
undertaking gives prospect of a golden harvest 








additional effect. ‘The artists concerned did the! what the representation of “Arline” affords to 











or the winter. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


STAMPED, UNSTAMPRD. 
Per Year 17s. 4d, 138. Od. 
» 4-Year Rs. Sel. 6a. 6d. 
»» Quarter 4s. dd. 3a. %l. 


Payable in advance. 
** Corgurs ANd Post-Orrick ORDERS TO BK DRAWN IN PAVOUR 
or ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fresr-srrestr, Lonpos, ELC. 





Orrices: 201, Recent Street, 
AND 
59, Fieger Srrert, 
PROM WHICH THER TRADE 18 SUPPLIED. 


LIST OF NEW MUSIC. 


Romanza, ©. Salaman. 26. 
Ballad. (. Salman. 
Away, away, o'er the sparkling tide, Song. Hf. Barton, 2/3. 
Merry bird, merry bird. Song, Boyton Smith. 2/6, 

The tiret Nightingale. Ballad. H. Smart. 2/6. 

‘The Stas among the Flowers. Ballad. HH. Smart. 2/6. 

avain in Spring Duet, and ¢ iT 


Pamod’ amor dolelssimo 
A+ Talil walk one Summer's Day, 


start v6. 
Those bright Eye Ballad 
Stella Valse Laniia Kneel, 4 
hivile Rustiqne, POP. ©) Stephens, 4 
La Vivacite Polka de Concert. W. Ganz 4/. 
La Cajoleuse. Tnpromptu pour PF. W. C. Sellé,  3/. 
Bb. Gilbert, 2/6. 

Par J. Brissae. 3). 

hallad. ‘T. Longley. 
Harmonium, J. Lemmens, 
From Gouned’s * Faust.” Harmonium, J. Rome . 
Hecthoven'’s Sonata, Op. 14, No. 2. Harm. J. Roman, 
Awlante, Beethoven's Sonata, Op. 25. Harm. J. Romano, 
Andante Beethoven's Sonata, Op. 10% Harm. J. Romano, 
Spanish Capriee PLP. C. Salaman, 
lere! Tere! Barearolle, Blumenthal. 
From Verdi's ** La Forza del destino,” 

Paglieh version by Ilenry Farnic. 
Arachne, Grande Valve. W. H. Sangster. 
Irit«, Mazurka. W. IL. Sangster. 


8. Clark. 2/6 


Nyda Romance pour PLP, 
Le Desir 
he sat beside the window 


Valse de Beethoven 
Dour Drawing-room Piece: 


b vutasia, 
Andante 


Mastee Pietosa Vergine 


ey he. Mélodie. W. Hy, Sangster. 
Duoin AL POF. and violin, James Lea Somers, 
‘Twilight. Canzonet. KR, D'Oyley Carte, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

Jo Boand Baces Germany). Send your address. 

Mi. N. (Preseott-street), Please send us a dramatic notice 
next week, 

t GG.) B. We have not received the account of your tour. 
See to this, 

As Awareun, We could net be so invidious as to point out to 
you the best music teacher in London, 

** Decuixeo wire Tuanks. “The Avalanche,” “L'Union 
fait la foree,” “* The Country Actor.” 

Too Late Our Edinburgh Correspondence crushed out, 
everal letters, and one or two contributions, and our 
Lehcmian’s report 





Che Orchestra: 
A REVIEW OF MUSIC & THE DRAMA. 


All communications to the Eprror to be addressed 
201, Regent-street, London, W. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 30, 1864. 
Mrs. Wood, the once celebrated vocalist, died 
on Thursday week. 
The Dromios of the Princess's (Messrs. Webb) 
appear next week at the Prince of Wales's, 
Liverpool. 





Mr. Howard Glover's series of fortnightly con- 
certa at Drury Lang THEATRE commence on the 
let October. 





The Morniag Post does us the honour to quote | 


—and not acknowledge—our report of the Pre- 
sentation to Miss Louisa Pyne last week. 





Mr. W. C. Levey, the composer of “ Fanchette,”’ 
has recovered, we are glad to learn, from his late 
severe illness, and has returned to town and re- 
sumed his professional duties. 


An action brought against Mr. Fechter by the 
theatrical scene-painter, Telbin, to recover 1301. 
due to the latter for professional services, has re- 
sulted in a verdict for the plaintiff. 


A large organ (we hear) is in course of erection 
at one of the New Connexion (Wesleyan) Chapels 
in Hanley, Staffordshire. Mr. Henry Smart is 
said to be engaged to open it when finished. 





| The “ Wianing Suit,” which our readers will 
remember was brought out some time ago at the 
| Princess's Theatre, has proved a dead failure at 
| Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 

Rossini is to be commemorated during his life 
at Pesaro. A Rossini Soviety undertakes to erect 
a statue to the Swan, and Signor Mercadante has 
composed a grand hymn, which is to be sung on 
the unveiling of the statue, hy 400 voices. 





Signor Schira left town on Monday en route for 
Milan. We understand that his primary in- 
tention in going to Italy is to complete his new 
opera “ Leak” in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the librettist, Signor Marcello. 

The well-known case, Knox v. Gye, was decided 
on Wednesday, in the Court of Chancery. Judg- 
ment was given for the defendant, proceeding 
'on the grounds that the plaintiff had wholly 
failed to establish his claim to be a partner. 





Malle, Jeanne Suzanne Sedaine has lately died 
at Tours. This lady at the time of her decease 
| Was upwards of ninety-seven years of age. Her 
| husband was a dramatic author, and a contem- 
‘porary of Voltaire and Frederick the Great of 
Prussia. 

We notice a rehearsal of the chief works to be 
'performed in September at the Birmingham 
| Festival (which include Mr. Costa’s new oratorio 
‘of “ Naaman”) will take place at the HANOVER 
| Square Rooms on Monday. A full report in our 


| next. 
| 





The readings which were given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred Wigan, with so much success, at Apsley 
House and Stafford House, will, we understand, be 
repeated during the autumn at several of our 
provincial towns, including Brighton, Torquay, 
Malvern, Scarborough, Oxford, Cambridge, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, &c. 





We noticed a few weeks ago the capital portrait 
of Mdme. Grisi in the Royal Academy's Exhibition. 
Two busts of members of the profession have 
likewise been exhibited—one of Mr. Santley, by 
Miller; and the other of Mr. Brinley Richards, a 
commendable work of art by a rising sculptor, 
Mr. Davies—a native, we understand, of North 
Wales. 








Signor Arditi has received a very warm and 
| eulogistie letter—which space only prevents us 
‘giving entire—from Mons. Charles Gounod, for 
|the admirable manner in which “ Mirella” was 
| produced at Her Masesry's Turatre. Every one 
who knows how much of Gounod’s operas lies in 
the orchestra, will appreciate the full force of this 
well-merited compliment to Signor Arditi. 





On Thursday last, several candidates (ladies) 
| for engagements at Covent GARDEN during the 
English season, sang before the committee of the 
Opera Company at St. James’s Hall. Mr. Trust 
acted as accompanyist. , On the Committee were, 
inter alios, Hon. Seymour Egerton, Mr. Davison 
(organ builder), and Mr. Cawood (secretary). To- 
day we believe is fixed for hearing gentlemen with 
a like view. 








| Mr. Elliot Galer has gone with operetta to the 
‘Channel Islands. He has taken the Queen's 
Assembly Rooms, Jersey, and announces the pro- 
duction of several new works, amongst which will 
he a new operetta by Wallerstein, and another by 
Bucalossi. The rooms have been fitted with a 
proscenium and suitable scenery, and up till now 
success has attended Mr. Galer’s enterprise, and 
we trust may attend it still. 





The celebrated “God bless the Prince of 
Wales” may now fairly rank as a National An- 
them. It was sung, we notice from the Times, 
at the Eton Eleetion lately, along with the National 
Anthem, in presence of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales. Should not Government buy up the 








copyright and present it to the trade? Mesars, 
Cocks have refused 3,0001. for it, we are aware, 
but a bigger sum than that would not appear very 
considerable in the next estimates ! 








A parliamentary return issued on Tuesday, gives 
a list of all pensions granted between the 20th 
day of June, 1863, and the 20th day of June, 1864, 
and charged upon the Civil List. Among those 
granted in consideration of literary services are 
the following :—Mr. William Allingham (in con- 
sideration of the literary merit of his poetical 
works), G0l.; Miss Eliza Cook (in consideration 
of her literary labours, both in poetry and prose, 
and her failing health), 1001. ; the Rev. Charles B, 
Gibson (a3 anthor of many literary works, and in 
consideration of the high testimony borne as to 
their value), 1001.; Mrs. Emma Elphinstone Sheri- 
dan Knowles (in consideration of the talents of 
her late husband, Mr. James Sheridan Knowles, as 
a dramatic author), 100/.; Mrs. Emma Leaf (as 
the window of Mr. J. Leaf, who, though of humble 
origin, was a contributor of articles of great merit 
to various journals), 501.; Mr. Kenny Meadows 
(in acknowledgment of his merit as an artist, 
more especially shown by his illustrations of 
Shakespeare), 80l.; Miss Dinah Mulock (authoress 
of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” and other well 
known works of fiction), 60l. 





RECITATIVE IN ENGLISH OPERA. 





WE published a letter last week from a corres. 
pondent who is desirous of seeing, or rather of 
hearing, the dialogue of English Opera sung 
throughout in recitative. The question involved 
in our correspondent’s letter is one of incalculable 
importance—and one, we may add, that acquires, 
if possible, additional interest at a time when we 
are secking to found a permanent home for a 
national lyric drama. It is only reasonable that the 
tenant of the splendid house preparing for her at 
Covent Garden against the October nights shall 
be a well-defined and well-proportioned organ- 
isation. It is only proper that English Opera 
shall be settled as melodrama — or imperfect 
continental opera—or comedy with music—or, in 
fact, shall have a definite school like the lyrical 
drama of every other civilised nation. 

A century of questions arise relative to the 
fashion of English opera. These concern, for 
example, the selection of topics congenial to our 
national play-tastes—the treatment in how many 
acts and scenes—the excision of what phases of 
character tolerated elsewhere—and so on. But, 
underlying all theseinteresting matters forinqniry, 
is the question of the employment of recitative in 
preference to spoken dialogue; for, until a satis- 
factory judgment be arrived at on this point, 
neither librettist nor composer can move one single 
step in search of a lyric ideal. We may at once 
state our own convictions to be all in favour of 
recitative over spoken dialogue. Let us now pro- 
ceed to give some reasons, founded on analysis, 
for our preference. 

The analysis historical does not help us much, 
for in England such an enquiry at once leads us 
back into the old lyric comedy, the most cherished 
—and deservedly cherished—form of musical play 
of our immediate ancestors; and it is the very 
excellence to which this class of drama attained, 
and the consequent popularity it enjoyed amongst 
a people not sufficiently educated to appreciate 
more complex works, that proved, and still prove, 
obstacles to the formation of an independent 
school of English Opera. We are perfectly aware 
that—from the time of “ Artazerres” down to our 
own day—English opera in recitative has been 
periodically tried, and occasionally with good 
results, but, for all that, the genius of our national 
lyric remained substantially that which informed 
and perfected the musical Comedy we have before 
spoken of. 

Turning to Continental custom, which has an 
antiquity and, of consequence, an authority with 





which English Operatic music can claimno parallel, 
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we find that the use of recitative is in aimost every 
ease definitely settled—the notable exception 
being the comic French lyrical drama, of which 
we shall have occasion to speak by and by. What 
little light, therefore, is to be thrown on the 
questio vevata of recitative against dialogue by a 
reference to historical fact, only sets the high 
claims of recitative more clearly in view. But it 
has been well said that History is Philosophy 
teaching by example—in other words, that the 
experiences we read of in the history of men and 
manners are only so many results traceable to 
fixed and determinate causes; it ought there- 
fore to be possible, assuming that our conclusion 
as to the advantages of fully-sung opera be cor- 
rect, to prove our position by other arguments 
than those afforded by the tentative processes 
through which the lyrical drama has already 
passed here and elsewhere. 

Our objections to the use of spoken dialogue in 
opera (and let it be understood that we are con- 
fining ourselves at present to the consideration of 
what is known as Grand Opera), may be thus briefly 
stated: Ist. That it has a burlesque tendency used 
in conjunction with sung dialogue; 2nd. That it 
destroys the consecutiveness and oneness of the 
musical score; and 3rd. That it is embarrassing 
to the artists, who have to alter the voice rapidly 
from the enunciation of the highest and most 
elaborate vocal passages to the discharge of its 
ordinary function. The first objection is patently 
obvious to every one who has witnessed a repre- 
sentation of English Opera, after some previous 
experience of the foreign schools. The most 
impassioned spoken dialogue can never reach the 
level of a musical interpretation of the same 
sentiments. It is almost tudicrous in English 
opera to listen in the vast area of Covent Garden 
to the still small voice of dialogue when the crash 
of the orchestra and chorus, and over all the 
brilliant soaring soprano, have ceased. You cannot 
but feel it is a weakness, and that, if there be 
unreality in opera at all, it is heightened and 
picked out in the most glaring colour by this 
absurd commingling of passion and prose. The 
truth of our second objection, that the cessation 
of the musical march of a drama and the inter- 
vention of spoken dialogue destroy the unity of 
the musical score, will be readily admitted by 
every composer. A perfect score is a system of 
musical mosaics—one_ Jet into and contrasted with 
the other; it is a web of many dyes, each one 
hearing on the other from end to end of the roll; 
it is, in fact, ONE great idea stretching prospect- 
ively and retrospectively through three, or four, or 
five acts, as it may be,—and in this view, what can 
he more disastrous to the integral harmony of the 
whole, more subversive of clearness and method, 
than the ruthless breaking up of the score by 
frequent pauses? Pauses they are too, more fatal 
that they are occupied in carrying on a story and 
in distracting the attention of an audience, sup- 
posed to be primarily interested in the music, 
from the lyrical to the dramatic element of the 
preee, 

But if every objection we have urged were 
to be successfully answered, one insurmountable 
barrier to the mingled system of opera would 
stillremain. We cannot get over the fact that 
onr best artists find alternate singing and speak- 
ing most prejudicial to their voices, and that, 
moreover, it is utterly unreasonable to expect a 
thorough speaking actress or actor in the persons 
of our leading vocalists. The two talents are 
perfectly distinct, and the one cannot be cultivated 
except to the subordination of the other. We 
have repeatedly heard the yreatest living artists 
in England say that they wished they had no 
speaking to do on the operatic stage, and, so far 
as Our composers are concerned, we may state that 
both Mr. Batre and Mr. Watuace have definitely 
given up the mingled system and will write no 
more “interrupted sacrifices,” for so in reality 
English operas have well-nigh been. It has been 
the great bar tothe reproduction of great English 

operas on the continent that they involved 





spoken dialogue, and this has necessitated the 
composer going over his score again and writing 
in recitatives. 

The foregoing remarks have chiefly reference 
to grand opera—serious and romantic. The opera 
comic, and operettas (which are usually—but not 
necessarily—of a farcical character), are not so 
easily disposed of. In fact the musical inter- 
pretation of comic dialogue in any language is a 
very difficult point to settle. Whether or not the 
English language, when it is employed in the 
delineation of broadly comic situations, is well 
suited for musical setting, is a question we shall 
not attempt to discuss at present. Our lively 
neighbours the French still cling to the old lyrical 
comedy as the best form of comic opera; and they 
have some show of reason for the preference. 








THE WELSH EISTEDDFOD. 





We are apt to think that the annual Welsh 
festival, the Eisteddfod, is a bardie gathering 
only, and those of us who have not witnessed the 
doings thereat have had a confused picture pre- 
sent to our mental gaze of wild-eyed Welshmen, 
seated in imposing semi-circle, sweeping the 
strings of their harps to barbarous legends bar- 
barously instrumented. But we have this year 
been favoured with an advance copy of the program 
of the approaching Eisteddfod to be held at 
Llandudno some time inthe autumn, and by the 
syllabus in question we are at once enlightened 
and interested as to the purpose of the national 
gathering. It is in fact a Social Science Con- 
gress, taking especial cognizance of subjects 
connected with the history, literature, manufac- 
ture, and natural products of Wales. Music, it 
is true, occupies a prominent place—and rightly 
so, whatever the British Parliament may think to 
the contrary—but prizes are offered in almost every 
branch of intellectual and physical activity—the 
competition being, of course, restricted to Welsh- 
men. “The Eisteddfod (says the program) is one of 
“the most ancient literary and educational in- 
“ stitutions in Europe. It has been cherished by 
“ the Welsh people from time immemorial, and has 
“ enjoyed the patronage and support of royalty, 
“ when the Principality was governed by its own 
“native princes. From the sixth to the present 
“ century, the Eisteddfod has held, and still holds, 
“a prominent place in Welsh history. Having 
“thus the advantages which the associations of 
“centuries are calculated to give, it cannot fail, 
“under wise management, to become a powerful 
“agency in the promotion of the social, moral, 
“ and intellectual advancement of the people.” 

It is interesting to look through the list of 
subjects for competition and notice the different 
values of the premiums annexed. For example, 
in the literary department we come upon the 
following subject :— 

‘* Catherine of Berain.” Historical Novel, after the 
style of Waverley, by Sir Walter Scott. Welsh. Prize: 
Five Pounds and Medal. Judges: Teilo and Myfyr 
Mon, 

If Messrs. Tx1L0 and Myryr Mon will kindly 
forward any MS. answering the above conditions, 
to the Proprietors of The Orchestra, we are in- 
structed to say that a cheque for 500/. will be 
remitted by next post for the copyright ; and as 
many more as can be produced will be thankfully 
received at the same rate. Next in order comes :— 

**Creuddyn.” Its traditionary and legendary lore ; 
containing the best collection of legends of Creuddyn, 
and its adjacent hundreds, English or Welsh. Prize: 
Five guineas, by Basset Smith, Esq. (@lanavon), F.S.A., 
F.G.S., and medal by the Council. Judges: Basset 
Smith, Fsq., and the rector of Neath. 

An account of Creuddyn is therefore worth five 
shillings more than a novel like ‘‘ Wayerley.” 
Possibly the MSS. may warrant the equation. A 
prize of 31. is offered for the best biography of 
eminent Welshwomen during the last 100 years, 
and, considering that the essay may be written on 
a side of note paper, we think this a very fair 





premium, 


Wales is a good deal blessed with patriots, and 
accordingly we have prizes offered for the best poem 
on **Alaw Coch,” and ‘*Carn Ingli,” ete., very 
worthy gentlemen no doubt. Eight pounds are 
offered for a Pastoral like ALLAN Ramsay's “Gentle 
shepherd.” Manusoripts answering the conditions 
will, as in the case of the novel like ‘* Waverley,” 
he accepted by the proprietors of Zhe Orchestra at 
(say) two hundred guineas each. Five pounds are 
offered for a libvet(o from Scripture (for an oratorio we 
presume) ; one guinea for a poem on the Leek ; and 
the liberal inducement of five guineas for a Welsh 
translation of * /Zam/'et.”” . Our readers will remem- 
ber Shakespeare's opinion of Welsh as expressed by 
Hotspur in “ Henry 1V.”; this conduct of the 
Kisteddfod Committee therefore, we consider hand- 
some in the extreme. 

We subjoin the subjects prescribed this year for 
the musical composition prizes :— 

Welsh Anthem, consisting of verse and chorus. The 
competitors to select their own words, First Prize : 
Ten Pounds and Medal. Second ; Five Pounds, 

Part Seng, for Men’s voices. First Prize: Three 
Pounds. Second: Two Pounds. Third: One Pound, 

Glees, for mixed voices. First Prize: Three Pounds, 
Second: Two Pounds, Third: One Pound. 

Congregational Tune, on the p.M., 8.7.4. in a major 
key. First Prize: Two Pounds, Second: One Pound. 

Congregational Tune, same metre as No. 4, in a minor 
key. First Prize: Two Pounds. Second: One Pound. 

Canon, for three voices, similar in length and charac- 
ter to ‘Non nobis Domine.” First Prize: Three Pounds. 
Second : One Pound Ten Shillings, 

A variety of premiums—some offered by London 
publishers—are likewise to be given for choral and 
solo singing. Altogether this feature of the 
Eisteddfod is exceedingly creditable, and might 
set English people a lesson which they need not 
be ashamed to learn. Mr. John Thomas's cantata, 
“ Llewellyn,” is to be done at this festival. 





THE CONTINENT. 
Paris, 27th July, 1864. 

Paris—fashionable Paris at least—has fled 
from town, so they say everywhere; indeed, if 
in these hot days you happen to call on a friend 
or an old acquaintance, you need not be surprised 
at all to learn from Mosieur ie Piplet or Madame la 
Concitrge, that your “desired subject” has left 
for one of the numerous charming watering places 
in France or dreaming Germany; but a special 
correspondent never leaves town, his duties always 
send him into all quarters to pick up something 
of interest to the world. One may observe, that 
in spite of the general absence of the upper ten 
thousand, there are nevertheless crowds that are 
always to be found ready for any place of amuse- 
ment. Dog days do not prevent managers from 
bringing before their summer audiences new 
productions, which are welcomed or hissed in the 
regular way, and with the same judgment as if 
before a December audience. 

“ Nemea” at the Grand Opera is still much 
frequented, and helps, in company with “ Robert le 
Diable” and “Les Huguenots,” to fill the coffers 
of M. Emile Perrin. By the way, I may here say 
a few words more about that young débutante, 
Mdlle. Camille de Maesen, who is only sixteen 
years of age, and who undertook with great 
courage the rather difficult part of Le Comte Ory. 
More recently she has taken the part of Marguerite, 
in “Les Huguenots,” which part she performed 
with the same grace, elegance, and fervour, which 
are the peculiar features of her playing; and in a 
few months, when stage practice has given her 
a little more experience, this charming young 
lady may be reckoned among our best cantatrices, 
Morére has surpassed himself in the part of Raoul; 
he has performed that difficult rdle, which requires 
so much fine taste and elegance, with the greatest 
easiness in all its infinite details, and quite to the 
delight of the audience. Mdme. Sax sustained 


the rdle of Valentine, and was rapturously encored 
in the many dramatic scenas of that part, which, 
by her natural expression, so well adapted to such 
situations, she rendered with the utmost grace 
and ability. 
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Mdme. Victoria Lafontance is shortly to make | his operations on the support he may receive towards 


her second début in “ L’ Ecole des femmes,” and the | 


piece will serve as lendentain to “ Esther,” 
likely to keep the bill for a long time. 
Volonté,” a new comedy in four acta, by M. 'T. du 
Boys, is in rehearsal at the same theatre, and a 
new five-act piece, by M. Emile Augier, has been 
read aux Pensionnaires. 

The Porte St. Martin, always busy with rehear- 
Udtude a new grand Mexjean 
drama, “ La grande Filibuste,” by MM. A. Rolland | 
and Gustave Aymart. 


sal, has also 4 


At the Concours which took place last week at | 


which is | 
is La | 


the erection of anew one. That is, he bought the 
whip before having the horse. 


The beginning of opera undertaking at the 
Victoria Theater, Berlin, has its difficulties. 
Three months of an undertaking, now may ob- 
jectors say, can hardly be deemed a beginning, 
and when a thing has been going on for three 
months the difficulty of beginning it should be 
pretty well got over. The objection, however 
true in its abstractive beauty, is not true in re the 
Victoria Theater epera, which still halts before 


the Conservatoire, under the presidency of Auber, | the insurmountable difficulty of making people 


the great Roman Prize was awarded to a M. Sieg 
(pupil of Ambroise Thomas), for his cantata. 


M. | 


| 


support it. ‘lhe popular mountain will not come 


to operatic Mahomet, and, the worst is, operatic 


Carvalho, who very often sets the example of | Mahomet cannot go to the popular mountain— 


gencrous assistance to young composers, intends | 
to have that cantata performed at the re-opening 
of his theatre on the first of September. | 

What the real beneficial results of La Liberté des 
Théitres will be nobody knows yet; in the mean | 
Three new theatres 
are tobe built on the Boulevarddu Prince Eugine ; 
one of them, of which Mr. Lockray is to be the 
manager, will Lear the name of the “ Théitre du 
Peuple.” ‘They are all to be opened on the first 
of September, ISU. 


time speculation is afoot. 


Marseilles too is construct- 
ing a large theatre, which will be called “ The | 
ThéAtre des Arts.” It is to be erected on the 
well-known Place Castellane, near the entrance of 





the Prado, and is destined for performances of | 
vaudevilles, comedies, operetta buffa, opera! 
comique, and grand opera. | 

The new opera, ** Roland de Roncevaue,” the 
rehearsals of which had been interrupted for the 
congé of M. and Mdme. Gueymard, is at last to be 
produced in the latter part ofAugust. As I fore- 
saw, the heat has been stronger at the Theatre 
Dejazet than the success of “ La fille du Miitre de 
Chapelle,” and that little; theatre is to shut its 
doors for some weeks. Signor Costa, a celebrated 
Italian choreograph, has been engaged by M. Bagier, 
in order to conduct the « ps de ballet at the ThéAtre 
Italien, and also for the foundation of a cratuitious 
school of dancing at the same theatre, for the persons 
engaged at the same. ‘* Don Quichotte,” of MM. 
Sardou and Paul Dalloz,- came , off with Bgreat 








success. In my next letter, L shall be able to give 
you a full account of it. 

Many of our artistic celebrities are going to 
leave for Pesaro, where Rossini's statue is to be 
inaugurated on the 21st of next month. A society 
from that town called “The Rossini Society,” has 
appealed to a host of artists of merit, with that 
object, and among other performances, there are 
to be ten representations of the great composer's 
masterpiece, ‘ Guliclno Tell,” the first of which 
is to take place on the 10th of August, for the 
benefit of a charitable purpose. The celebrated 
composer and passionate admirer of Rossini, Sig- 
nor Mercadante, has composed for the occasion a 
grand hymn for 400 voices. This hymn will be 
performed under the guidance of the composer 
himself, in the open air, at the moment when the 
uncovering of the statue takes place. From some 
private friends of Signor Mercadante, I learn that 
the new composition is quite worthy of the great 
master’s reputation. Talking of monuments, one 
is to be erected by public subscription to our great 
popular national poet, Béranger. A commission 
has just been appointed for the carrying out of 
that purpose, and includes the names of the most 
popular literary men of the day. 


From a private correspondent we have received 
the following news-notes :— 

Nothing of great importance is going on in the 
musical world of Paris. The new opera comique of 
Gevaert, ‘‘ Le Capitaine Henriot,” is the only event 
worthy of notice. The rehearsals are already going 
on, and they hope to begin the next winter season 
with it. The new Italian opera company has 
vanished! Signor Carini, the clever impresario, 
has engaged a very large troupe for opera buffa, 





before haying secured any theatre whatever, basing 


opera houses being ponderous. To what, Berlin 


| begins to enquire speculatively, is this apathy of 


ours ascribable? (For the German mind, being 
analytical, is not satisfied with not going to the 
opera, but begins to ask itself why it does not go). 
Is it because the personnel there is unpleasing ? 
No. Is it because the cast is defective? Or 
because the operas are not well mounted? It is 
not for any of these reasons. The true state of 
the case is that people long for novelty, and the 
Victoria direction are always at the same old 
opera. But as every rule is proved by some ex- 
ception, the rarity of a new opera was vouschafed 
one of these Sundays, called the “ Abbot of St. 
Galles,” by Herther. ''o our usual authority, 
the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung, we looked for 
some idea of its reception; but the one gentle- 
man who apparently composes the staff of the 
Neue Berliner was ill and could not attend, as 
appears from an announcement in that paper that 
“we,” editorially, were unhappily prevented by 
indisposition (leider durch Unwohlsein verhindert) 
from going and reporting. Frau von Marlow is the 
attraction at the Victoria. She is so excellent and 
comprehensive an artist that she can undertake 
and succeed in every description of opera; and 
her clear and confident detailing of the phrases, 
her softness of tone and her technical knowledge, 
render her as able an interpretress of Mozart as 
Donizetti, of Weber as Verdi, of Meyerbeer as 
Flotow. ‘Iwo novelties are promised, in “ Lalla 
Rookh” by Félicien David, and the “ Fiddler of 
Tyrol” by Richard Genée ; but Frau von Marlow 
is for none of these. The Victoria is to lose its 
great attraction; for lately the lady had it 
announced from the stage that a professional 
row had arisen between her and Herr Woltersdorff, 
and that she would no longer appear on the 
Victoria boards, but go over to Kroll’s Theatre. 
Now in Kroll’s, opera takes up a lighter position ; 
it is easier, more summery and digestible. It is 
also cheaper, which has a great deal to do with 
Kroll’s success; the public can get for the third 
of a Thaler (one shilling, English money) opera, 
concert and a pleasant promenade in the Thier- 
garten. Accordingly, the weather being fine, 
people flock in shoals to these zoological gardens, 
and on Sundays the place is crammed to over- 
flowing. Herr Engel, who directs the theatre, 
manages well, for he varies the program; and 
then Friiul. von Murska is the safest of cards. 
Whenever that happy artist appears — whom 
people are beginning to declare a second Jenny 
Lind—there is an immediate émeute; cheers, 
calls, nosegays, wreaths, orchestral fanfares, 
threaten to overwhelm her. But connoisseurs— 
or such as are superior to prevalent opinions— 
assert that the Second Jenny Lind is only a 
tolerable artist, whose piano is good enough, 
but whose middle register is unclear; whose 
executiontis defective, occasionally nil; and whose 
tremoli are those of a schoolgirl. Dramatically 
Frl. von Murska is passionate but without proper 
warmth. She is going to Vienna, and the Berlin 
critics are curious to see how she gets on there: 
whether going to Vienna be Germanically equiva- 

lent to going to Coventry. 
To Vienna has Wachtel returned after several 
Two appearances in 


triumphs “am Rhein.” 
Mannheim and Wiesbaden brought him in 5,000 
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florins. Breslau was most anxious to have him, 
and at its earnest entreaty Wachtel agreed to go 
for three evenings, and returned to Vienna on the 
22nd, ready for the Ist August. In Vienna, too, 
Jenny Bauer, presently Echimona in the “ Etoile 
du Nord,” at Covent Garden, is to appear one of 
these days. “Lohengrin” at the Court Opera 
House was no great triumph, but rather the 
reverse, for the “‘voices of the night” were hoarse 
and husky, owing to the artists all having colds, 
Dustmann was dry, and Destinn did not achieve 
her destiny; in fact ‘‘ Lohengrin” went off ag 
badly as could be. Opera representations will be 
given during August in the Theatre an der Wien, 
and the casts will be made up with such names as 
Rhonthal, Bamberg and Zottmeyer. Offenbach 
still reigns at the Carltheater, where director 
Treumann and Friul. Marek play in the “Charmed 
Fiddle” and other Offenbachisch productions. 

Prague is very musical. Besides numerous 
concerts and a few examinations now and then 
on the part of the Conservatory, there is a 
“ Mirelli’sche opera company” in the Neustiidter 
Theater, which is doing well, and the sisters 
Marchisio are there, playing in “ Montecchi e 
Capuletti” with undoubted success. Never has 
the Neustiidter Theater better audiences, and 
their enthusiasm is as great as their number, 
After each act, Sorelle Marchisio receive the com- 
pliment of three or four calls ; so that it is nothing 
extraordinary for them to experience twenty calls 
in a night. 

To cross for an instant the Straits of Hercules 
we find that the entertainment most in vogue at 
Alexandria is not “the Pyramids,” but opera. 
The star of the season has been the fair prima 
donna, Signora Elena Leonpietra, whose perform- 
ances were a furore and benefits a caution; but 
the season of Italian opera is over, and the artists 
return to Milan. 

In Wiesbaden the season is, as we announced 
last week, very brilliant. Further accounts bring 
news of such musical doings as would warrant one 
in fancying all the talent of Germany were col- 
lected there, save perhaps Wachtel in Vienna and 
Lucca nowhere. First there is Frl. Molnar, 
prima donna of all Darmstadt, singing Verdi 
and Mendelssohn eloquently; then there is Fri. 
von Alvsleben, cantatrice of Dresden, delicate in 
voice as her national china, and far more valuable. 
She warbles Mozart and Meyerbeer. Then there 
is Frl. Orgeni from Vienna, pupil of Viardot, 
who performs Bellini and Schubert. Frl. Tipka 
comes next, whose forte is also Bellini and Proch. 
For a tenor we have a Darmstadter, and he does 
Boieldieu and Abt. Another tenor and a native 
devotes himself to Schumann. Wolter of the 
Court Theater Vienna prefers Flotow; Auer the 
Concertmeister performs Vieuxtemps; Strauss 
does himself and Beethoven; and so on through 
the list of great artists with specialities, till 
we get to Friulein Ingeborg de Bronsart, 
who is as cosmopolitan as her name, and who 
delights in all she does, or of Chopin, Bach, 
Gounod or Liszt. Not that Gounod, by the way, 
is in great favour in Nassau, which is a conserva- 
tive wee duchy in all respects, and disposed to see 
more prophets in its own country than Transrhenal 
ones—especially in music. Nassau like all Ger- 
many would qualify that proposition of Luther’s:— 
“Wer nicht liebt deutschen Wein, deutsches 
Weib—und iiberhaupt deutsches Gesang,” is 
certainly false to his Fatherland. 





WHAT IS A COMIC OPERA? 


To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srr,—I wish to know, if you or anybody else 
can tell me, what the musical critic of the 
Standard means on Monday last by calling “Don 
Giovanni” the greatest of all comic operas? It 
is the first time, I am made aware, that the term 
is applicable to a work, the principal topics of 
which relate to assassination, duelling, seduction, 
drinking, and rape.—Yours very truly, 


In Prt. 
| Half Moon-street, Wednesday. _ 
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ENGLISH COMPOSERS. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,—Your number of the 9th inst. ecntains a 
letter signed “ AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM,” in reply 
to “Omega,” wherein, it appears to me, the writer 
proves too much. By taking for granted that 
«Omeaa’s” desire to see other composers en- 
couraged, is based upon an objection to Wallace 
and Balfe, he is enabled to construct an argu- 
mentative fortress, weak enough to give him little 
trouble to demolish afterwards. I very much 
admire both Wallace and Balfe, believing that 
the “ Maritana” of the former is not surpassed in 
beauty and originality by any opera of Auber’s; 
but that is no reason why other composers should 
be ignored or discouraged. So long as Mr. Harrison 
found the operas of these composers more “ safe” 
to produce than other novelties, he was right to 
introduce them. The unsuccess of some of them 
induces me to suppose, however, that a wider 
policy could not possibly have been less fortunate. 
So long as we had but one English opera house, 
and that one not including our very best English 
singers, composers had little temptation to write 
operas, a temptation again reduced by the prefer- 
ence shown to the established favourites, Balfe 
and Wallace. The alternate production of the 
works of these two composers not having proved 
successful, I agree with “ Omuaa’s” sensible pro- 
posal, that others should be tried, and do not see 
the foree of his opponent's objections, still less 
that of his sneers and personality in reply to 
«“Omxaa’s” liberal suggestions. One may surely 
venture to praise Mori, Hatton, Smart, Allen, 
Barnett, Mellon, cr Loder, without thereby con- 
sidering Balfe and Wallace as “ stumbling blocks,” 
or deserving the ire of a writer like “AupI ALTERAM 
PARTEM.” Because Balfe merits all the applause 
and money he gets, shall not Hatton be heard ? 
Because Wallace is deservedly popular, shall 
Sterndale Bennett be discouraged? This indeed 
would be, to use “ Detta’s” words, “a _ pitiable 
delusion, an unkind fancy.” As “ AUDI ALTERAM 
PARTEM ” admits, we have raised Balfe and Wallace 
above the heads of their musical contemporaries ; 
but, as their crucifixion is not attempted by 
“Omeaa,”’ and only exists as a phantom in the 
imagination of “ A. A. P.,” I cannot see the point 
of Berlioz’s illustration, possibly owing to my being 
one of the “indefinite people having no clear per- 
ceptions on the subject on which they are writing.” 
We have surely room enough in England for all 
the composers above referred to, without en- 
dangering the position of Balfe and Wallace, who 
do not require a Quixotic defence to uphold their 
fame. I believe that Mori, Smart, and Allen, 
have written, if not published, operas. They will 
now probably have an opportunity of seeing them 
performed. As for Hatton, two operas have been 
published by him, “ The Queen of the Thames” and 
“Pascal Bruno” (a German opera produced in 
Vienna). His beautiful services, overtures, an- 
thems, cantatas, quartetts and part songs, &c., 
have been sufficiently appreciated by all lovers of 
music, to require no comparison with anything in 
“ The Bohemian Girl,” &c., and to render impotent 
the sneer at him as “a nice ballad writer, &c.” 
Such men require no defence ; their works speak 
for themselves; and for “ A. A. P.” to be 
ignorant of them, proves his insufficiency to 
form such decided opinions. I have no belief 
in “A. A, P.’s” assertion that the places of 
Balfe and Wallace could not be supplied were 
they to fall vacant. The same has been said 
of even greater men—yet somehow the world wags 
on, and other geniuses equally or more great, 
seem to take the vacant places. I understand 
that Hatton has completed an opera (for the new 
Company), entitled “Blue Beard,” and that Mellon, 
Smart, and others, are also likely to have opportu- 
nities of increasing their reputation ; so that, after 
all, “Omzca’s” wishes will be met. I am glad 
“Maritana” is being adapted for the Continent. 


The wonder is that it was not done before.—Yours 
obedient! y. ? J . Cc. 














THE. ANTHROPOGLOSSOS. 





To the Editor of the Orchestra. 

S1r,—I have been to see the Anthropoglossos 
at the St. James’s Hall, and I cannot make it out. 
[ have no doubt that there is a dodge somewhere, 
but I have failed to discover it. I therefore object 
to a report of it in the Telegraph, which designates 
it “an acoustic illusion so simple, and at the same 
time so strange and startling, as the Anthropo- 
glossos—which is as unmistakably the genuine 
tongue of a man as its name would literally 
imply.” It is very far from being simple. It is 
so far from being simple that I do not believe 
the reporter knows anything about it, for all his 
pretence. One would certainly think he under- 
stood it all by hearing him speak of it thus :— 

The effect is certainly astonishing, and would be something 

more if, for a moment, anyboily could be persuaded that the 
three little pairs of bellows, the simple clock-work, which is 
about as complex as a bottle-jack, and the mysterious and 
delicate ‘‘ mainspring,” up somewhere in the top of the head, 
performed the whole functions of the human voice. No one 
will be more entertained with the clever contrivance than those 
who see the whole secret at once. 
Now this an assumption that the writer does “see 
the whole secret at once.” I do not believe he 
does. He is one of those vastly clever people who 
know every problem the moment it is suggested, 
from the squaring of the circle down to a nigger 
conundrum ; and who, on being appealed to for 
elucidation of any complex matter, answer with a 
“What! don’t you know?” and abash you with 
contemptuous superiority. I see through his 
pretence about the Anthropoglossos. If he knows 
all about it, why does he not expose the deception ? 
I challenge him to do so, and remain—Yours 
obediently, HawksuHaw, THE DETEcTIVE, 

Scotland Yard, July 26, 1864. 

—_———_ SO” ———— 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY GRANT, 


To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

S1r,—I agree with you in most of the remarks 
you made on this subject last week. I hope the 
day will come when the Royal Academy Grant 
will be, not 5001. but 5,0001., but I hope also to 
see its constitution entirely re-modelled. With- 
out disparagement to the present excellent gen- 
tleman at its head, I should be glad to hear that 
he had retired, with a handsome testimonial from 
all his well-wishers in his hand, and that Dr. Stern- 
dale Bennett was elected president. By the way, 
that eminent professor, I am delighted to see from 
your paper, is again au mieux with the Academy. 
This is as it should be. He is her most illustrious 
pupil.—Yours obediently, R. A. M. 

July 27, 1864. 





SHAKESPEARIAN PRIZE ODE. 


To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,—The Times of 25th February last (and I 
believe also the Atheneum about that period) con- 
tained an advertisement offering on behalf of the 
“Society for the Encouragement of the Fine 
Arts,” a prize for the best Tercentenary Ode on 
Shakespeare, to be sent in by 12th March. The 
one selected was then to be printed and circulated, 
and another prize given for the best adaptation 
of it to music, to be sent in by the 13th April. 
The successful entirety was to be performed on 
the 21st April (eight days ‘after) at the Society’s 
concert. More than three weeks after the date 
appointed for the reception of the words, in reply 
to musical enquirers, the secretary of the Society 
stated that the first prize was not then awarded, 
but that when it was, he would give notice. 
Nothing more however was heard either by the 
poetical competitors, or by the musicians desirous 
of competing, until a notice appeared (in the 
Morning Post of 23rd April) of the Society's 
concert of the 21st, whereat a Shakespearian Ode, 
the words by Mrs. E. Thomas, and the music by 
Mr. Alfred Gilbert, had been performed. The 
natural inference under ordinary circumstances 
would be that this was the Prize Ode, but this 
idea was precluded by the fact that no prize words 
had been issued, and that consequently there 








could have been no competition among musicians. 
This raised the suspicion that the poets had not 
been more fairly dealt with than their musical 
brethren; and so it turned out. The Council did 
not see fit to award the prize to any of the nume- 
rous poems submitted—a decision which they had 
a perfect right to make, if none reached their 
ideal standard of a “ Shakespearian Ode;’’ but, 
in that case, the result ought to have been made 
public, and musicians thus advised of the non- 
requisition for their competition, The affair 
looked suspicious from the commencement; a 
comparison of the dates will show that an interval 
of eight days only was allowed for the judges to 
adjudicate upon the music sent in; for the suecess- 
ful piece to be copied, rehearsed, learned, and 
publicly performed—a matter of utter impos- 
sibility in open competition. No wonder that 
more than three weeks after the prize had not yet 
been awarded to the words. This alone left all 
musical composition out of the question, and 
under the circumstances to award no prize what- 
ever was perhaps the most convenient way to 
shirk the difficulty. We are taught to believe, 
however, that after the failure of adjudicating 
upon the words, and without the musical world 
receiving any notice, a musical gentleman con- 
nected with the Society applied to a lady to write 
some words, set them to music, presented them to 
the Council, and though the prescribed delay was 
long passed, got the joint composition accepted 
and performed. Now, I will not dwell upon the 
good fortune of Mr. Alfred Bennett in thus at once 
securing what a public competition had failed to 
produce, i.e., a suitable poem; but the question 
arises—When did Mr. A. Bennett know of the re- 
jection of all the poems? We know from the 
Secretary that above three weeks after the last 
day for sending in the words no decision had been 
made; and yet within a few days Mr. Bennett had 
found time to apply to Mrs. 'Thomas for her to 
write the ode; for him to seek and find inspiration 
to put it to music; to submit it to the Council, 
get it examined and accepted; the parts written 
out, learnt, and rehearsed ; and finally the whole 
successfully performed. ‘There seems “a hitch” 
somewhere. It is in consequence of such results 
that prize compositions are viewed with such dis- 
trust, and that so few of note trouble themselves 
to enter into these public competitions. I know 
nothing of the successful ode; nor have its merits 
anything to do with the irregularity of its accept- 
ance and production.—Yours truly, 
ONE or THE CoMPETITORS. 





[We cannot make out the gentleman whom our 
correspondent at one place designates as “ Mr. 
Alfred Gilbert” and at another as “ Mr. A. Ben- 
nett.” Perhaps he will enlighten us. The facts, 
however, as he states them will be comprehensible 
enough by those concerned.—Eb. } 





Deatu or Mrs. Woop, THE VocaLisT.—T'his once 
celebrated vocalist expired on Thursday last week, 
at Bulcliffe Hall, Bretton West, near Wakefield, 
where she had resided for the last twelve months. 
Mrs. Wood had retired from public life for many 
years, and devoted her talents to the teaching of 
music at Leeds. It was at the national theatres, 
Drury-lane and Covent-Garden, that Mrs. Wood, 
as Miss Paton, first won her great fame as a 
vocalist, and gained a hold upon the admiration 
of the public which never ceased until her final 
retirement from the stage. Her repertoire, when 
her fame became established, extended through 
the whole range of English opera, in which there 
was scarcely a piece which she did not adorn by 
her attractive vocalisation and dramatic talent. 
It was in the zenith of her reputation as a vocalist 
that she was married to Lord William Lennox, 
The union, however, did not prove a happy one, 
and no very long time elapsed before a separation, 
followed by a divorce, took place. She subse- 
qnently married Mr. Wood, himself a vocalist of 
considerable talent. As Mrs. Wood she continued 
to maintain the high position she had achieved as 
the first of English female vocalists, gradually 
contracting her public engagements, however, 
until she finally retired from the stage and took 
up her residence at Wakefield, where she lived for 
several years. She afterwards removed to Leeds, 








where, as already stated, she occupied the position 
of a teacher of music. 
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Provincial. 
= -+>--— 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS. ] 


MANCHESTER, 


JuLy 28TH. 

On Saturday evening, after the play of “ The 
Golden Dream,” which is not yet withdrawn from 
the 'Tuearre Roya bills, the Lyceum company 
produced a new drama in three acts, entitled “ A 
Bird in the Hand is worth two in the Bush.” The 
name of the author is not mentioned. The cast 
includes some of the best artists of the company, 
and the plot, though simple, is an interesting one. 
Roderick Praiseworthy (Mr. Emery), a rich landed 
proprietor, has two nephews, Reginald (Mr, MeIn- 
tyre) and Theodore (Mr. Shore). Upon a false 
report he disinherits Theodore, and makes Regi- 
nald his sole heir. ‘The latter, in anticipation of 
his rich inheritance, sets up at once for a fine 
gentleman, and this coming to the ears of his 
uncle, he determines to test the merits of both 
his nephews, the more so as he fears that he has 
been unjust to Theodore. He spreads a report of 
his death, and the brothers are summoned to the 
reading of the will. The uncle, under the dis- 
guise of a venerable steward, soon discovers that 
Theodore has a genuine respect for his memory, 
while the affections of his other nephew are only 
centred on his coffers. No character in the play 
was better personated than that of Madame Regi- 
nal Prodigal (Mrs. Caulfield). ‘Though only the 
daughter of a tradesman, she lords it over the 
servants of the country mansion, with all the airs 
of a duchess. Mr. Widdicomb, as Capias Sharpe, 
attorney-at-law, is very mirth-provoking. This 
gentleman, we think would be more efficient 
if he used less of physical force in his act- 
ing. To use a vulgarism, he has a habit of 
poking or pitching his fun too strongly at the 
audience. He can afford to do without this— 
with less effort his comicalities, good as they are, 
would be still better. Messrs. Emery, Shore, 
and MeIntyre, with Miss Dyas, who played the 
wife of Theodore, were all equal in their various 
parts, and the audience were evidently pleased 
with the drama. On Monday, Brougham’s first 
class comedy “ Playing with Fire” was given, and 
in the course of the week we are to have “ Flies 
in the Web,” by the same author. We hear that 
this is the last week of the company’s stay.—— 
At the Queen's 'uearre, Colman’s comedy of 
“The Poor Gentleman” has been the last piece 
given by the Haymarket Company. This play 
was acted with all the care and finish which has 
characterised the various dramas brought out 
during this engagement. It is a very pleasing 
work, but still, we think, is hardly so applicable 
to the present day, as are its predecessors. From 
Shakespeare we have already had “ Much Ado 
About Nothing,” and “As You Like It;” these and 
all the writings of the immortal bard claim to be 
« Not for one, but for all time.’’ We would fain 
make the same claim for our favourite comedies 
“ The School for Scandal” and “ The Rivals.” ‘The 
above fine pieces will be repeated this week. We 
are promised Shakespeare’s “Twelfth Night,” 
with the same cast of characters, and the same 
scenery and properties with which it was produced 
at Stratford-upon-Avon, on the occasion of the 
tercentenary of the Swan of Avon. 

a eel 
LIVERPOOL. 


JuLY 28. 

The only novelty here during the past week has 
been the reproduction of Mozart’s charming opera, 
“ L’ Impresario,” at the QuEEN’s Operetta House, 
for the benefit of Miss Jenny Carroll on Monday 
evening last. Miss Carroll is becoming a great 
favourite here, and a large audience greeted her 
heartily on her appearance. Being new to the 
stage, this had rather an intimidating effect at 
first, but quickly regaining her self possession she 
gave her first song, ‘I see clearly,” with excellent 
taste and feeling. Considering it was her first 
appearance in this opera, the care and judgment 
she displayed in her rendering of Sylvia’s portion 
of the music, did very great credit to so young a 
singer. Mr. St. Albyn also made his first appear- 
ance in this opera as Lelio, and sang and acted 
extremely well. Of the very charming music and 
also of Mr. and Mrs. Drayton's clever impersona- 
tions of Rosignolo and Zerlina, we have had occasion 
to speak before. Mrs. Drayton is now in excellent 
voice, having quite recovered from her late indis- 
position. Mr, F. Stanislaus deserves a word of 
praise for the efficient manner in which he played 
the overture and accompaniments. Two new 
operettas are announced, one for Friday evening 





| when Mr. A. St. Albyn takes his benefit, and the 


other for Monday, when Mr. and Mrs. Drayton 
appeal to their patrons. This latter performance 
brings the summer season to a close; Mr. Drayton 
| and his company will then make a short tour, 
returning to Liverpool about September, for the 
winter season, 
Burlesque is dead: long live buriesque !—for like 
a long succession in a loyal land, the line threatens 
to stretch out till the crack of doom. Byron at 
the Royal is only equalled by Buinand at the 
Prince of Wales, while Byron at the Prince of 
Walesis unsurpassed save by Burnandat the Royal; 
and burlesque is outdone by extravaganza, and 
extravaganza excelled by burlesque. We have had 
* Patient Penelope” at the Royal, and just now we 
there have ‘ Mazourka,”’ while “ Robin Hood” is 
the attraction Mr. Henderson offers. ‘* Mazourka”’ 
is the “ Mazourka” of the Strand, performed by 
Honey, Miss Swansborough, dear Marie Wilton 
and the rest, and your readers are au courant in 
their acting ; it may suffice to record the Livero- 
politan opinion of the company respectively. 
First then, that Honey is irresistible, but the 
least bit out of his element, the part being nothing 
worthy of him; that Miss Marie Wilton is a Gem 
(with a capital G, if the compositors will be so 
good: thank you !) ; that Maria Simpson is absurdly 
overrated by the Liverpool press, being never any 
great dramatic shakes, but possessing certain in- 
fluence in Liverpool, which insures her a good 
critique. Further, people assert that that dance 
of “the Nerves” in which Messrs. Fenton and 
James come out so strong, is worth all the money, 
and that Mr. Fenton’s make-up is worthy the 
brain of a Dickens. Mr. Brew has produced a 
very pretty mountain scene, and Mr. Dawson sub- 
sequently effects a change from an interior to an 
exterior by a flap-scene, which, however simple, is 
always applauded. ‘“ Robin Hood” in Clayton 
Square is placed upon the stage with every advan- 
tage which Mr. Bickerstaffe the scene-painter and 
the Misses Gunniss’s ballet can give it. If “ real 
water” were not rather common as a theatrical 
effect, people might well think much of a cascade 
introduced very successfully into one scene. Mr. 
Henderson is sufficiently bon directeur to know 
wherein the strength of burlesque lies—namely 
in woman. Woman in her hour of ease is 
popularly believed to be hard to please; in burlesque 
she pleases easily—when pretty. Now Mr. 
Henderson's female department is strong in bur- 
lesque attributes, and thus the piece runs well. 
Mr. Stoyle is thoroughly appreciated in Liverpool, 
and his Sir Guilbert does not detract from his fame. 
The burlesque is not to run long, for on Monday the 
** Comedy of Errors” is announced, with the Brothers 
Webb. The Prixce or WALES THEATRE is generally 
one of the first country establishments to come in for 
a London success. When may we hope to see the 
anthropoglossos ? 
—— 
SCARBOROUGH. 


By another turn of the dramatic kaleidoscope, 
says our contemporary the Scarborough Gazette, 
we have the genius of Sheridan and the bril- 
\liancy of Tobin—to say nothing disparagingly 
of Buckstone and Byron presiding over the 
doings at the Tuearre Royan. Macbeth has 
cast away his dagger, and, in the polished 
refinement of Joseph Surface’s hypocrisy, and the 
practical teaching of the Duke Aranza, allowed 
| Mr. H. Courte to shew the subtlety of his con- 
|ception and the power of his art. Mr. E. Price 
| no longer appealing to our feelings as the bereaved 
husband and father, Macduff, but as the sparkling 
Charles Surface or the would-be woman-hater 
Rolando, obliges us to regard him as a “ gallant 
gay Lothario.” Mr. Odell, refraining to utter 
incantations, arouses our admiration for the pre- 
cision and various petulance he infused into the 
querulous Sir Peter—so thoroughly in keeping 
with the part, so clearly defined from many of his 
other impersonations, that the skill of the artist 
was most felicitously exhibited. Mr. Righton 
| also, eschewing cabalistic forms, appears to have 
turned his attention to the money market, 
{and, as one of the Children of Israel, appears 
\as much at home as if Duke’s Place or Bevis 
| Marks were his place of nativity. Indeed, the 
general metamorphosis was so distinct that we 
‘might fairly assume the characters represented 
had never been other than they then appeared, 
and whether the jollity of Sir Oliver (Mr. Robert- 
son), the vivacity of Sir Ben (Mr. Hastings), the 
foppery of Trip (Mr. Wood), or the nonchalance of 
Careless (Mr. Elton), should be most extclled we 
are at a loss to decide, but unhesitatinyly pro- 
claim a triumph; nor should it be wondered at, 
for in addition to the male personages already 
enumerated we have the amusing and candid Mrs. 
Candouwr (Mrs. H. Courte), the 

















justly for her insincerity—Lady Sneerwell, (Mrs 
Robertson), the model young lady Maria (Miss 
Madge Robertson), and “ tho’ last not least in our 
dear love” the entrancing and all captivating 
Lady Teazle (Miss Hickson), whose acknowledged 
accomplishments fit her so eminently to give this 
charming character, possessing as she does, taste 
vivacity, archess, a joyous laugh, quick appre. 
ciation, and an elegance of depcrtment that 
defies detraction, the possession of which is so 
essential in the higher walks of comedy, and was 
brought by her into great requisition both in 
“ The School for Scandal” and in the haughty and 
imperious Juliana (Honey Moon), in which latter 
piece Miss Kate Mandlebert’s naive assumption of 
the volatile and roguish Volante and Miss Robert. 


| son’s interesting interpretation of Zamora cannot 


he too highly commended. The concluding part 
of the evening’s entertainment has been enlivened 
by the sylph-like dancing of Miss F. Lauri and 
the mirth-inspiring “concord of sweet sounds” 
from Miss A. Dodd, who with Mr. Righton, Mr, 
Odell, and the comic tour de force of the company 
have invariably sent their auditors away with 
laughter-aching sides. The production of Watts 
Phillips’ original drama is, we hear, of absorbing 
interest, has afforded infinite satisfaction, and 
leads us to anticipate a pleasing duty in review. 
ing its merits in our next week’s issue. 


—— 
SCOTLAND. 


JuLY 28TH. 

Guascow.—The summer season at the THEATRE 
Royat closes on Monday next ; and during the past 
week several of the principal members of the com- 
pany have been soliciting the patronage of their 
friends and the public on their several benefits: 
On Wednesday se’night Mr. William H. Kendal 
(a young gentleman who during his stay here has 
made the most rapid progress in his profession) 
took his first benefit, selecting for the occasion 
“ Still Waters Run Deep” and “ Luke the Labourer.” 
This being his first appearance in the part of John 
Mildway, and the part itself being of a different 
walk to that he usually practises, Mr. Kendal 
succeeded in drawing a very good audience. Of 
his performance of Mildmay, we can only say that 
it was passable but nothtng more, although Mr. 
Kendal worked hard to create an effect. It was a 
very commendable attempt, but we should advise 
him in future to adhere to his own peculiar line. 
Mr. Alexander’s bill for Friday evening consisted 
of Sheridan’s comedy of “ The Rivals” and the 
Scotch darma of “ Gilderoy.” The comedy was 
admirably performed; Mrs. Vandenhoff as Mrs. 
Malaprop, Mrs. Walter Baynham as Julia, and 
Miss H. Watson as Lydia Languwish, were all 
excellent in their several parts. Mr. Fitzroy as 
Sir Anthony Absolute, Mr. Kendal as Captain 
Absolute, Mr. W. Baynham as Falkland, and Mr. 
Lloyd as Bob Acres, were also all worthy of the 
highest praise. Mr. Alexander took the character 
of Sir Lucius O' Trigger, and played it to the 
entire satisfaction of every one present. He also 
appeared as Gilderoy, in the drama of that name, 
but the piece seemed to have been very imper- 
fectly rehearsed, and was very badly performed. 
A Mr. Campbell described in the bills as the new 
Scotch actor from the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, 
took the part of Jock Muir. He spoke the Scotch 
dialect with great fluency, but he seemed to u3 
to be always when on the stage half-asleep. Mr. 
Lloyd's bill of fare for Monday evening was a 
rather lengthy one, and consisted of no fewer 
than four pieces, viz., Buckstone’s comedy of 
“Rural Felicity,” “The Area Belle,” ‘“ High Life 
Below Stairs,’ and “ Married and Buried.’ The 
house was well filled in all parts. On Wednesday, 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Baynham take their farewell 
benefit, and make their last appearance on the 
stage as they are about to retire into private life; 
and on Friday, Miss Henrietta Watson (for the 
last two years the pet of the Glasgow public), 
makes her last appearance but one. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Baynham, and Miss Watson, are certain 
from their popularity to command bumper houses. 


—_—@— 
IRELAND. 


Juxy 21TH. 

Dusiin.—The only places of amusement, open 
here just now which would demand notice are, the 
Queen’s Royal Theatre and the Exhibition building, 
in the latter of which a very good concert of vocal 
music takes place every Friday evening. Another 
temple might perhaps be introduced, viz: “The 
City Hall Meeting House” of the collective 
wisdom of Dublin called the Corporation, and 
where some exciting and sensation “low comedy” 
has of late been enacted, the “lie direct” being 
given and returned with delightful nonchalance, 


‘notwithstanding the efforts of the stage manager, 
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(our popular Lord Mayor) to keep order; even 
his newly acquired title of “Lord High Admiral 
of Malahide” did not command obedience. 
Malahide, in a parenthesis, is a village on the 
coast a few miles north of Dublin, containing a 
strand, some shells, six or seven cottages of 
fishermen, and an hotel (which would contain 
four times the population), struggling for exist- 
There has been rather a lull of late in 
those Corporate entertainments: what a pity 
musicians do not qualify for Corporation, their 
presence might ensure harmony (would it?) : why 
do not some of our-comfortable ones try? What 
a capital Lord Mayor Alfred Mellon would make! 
how glorious to see him enter the orchestra in his 
robes to conduct perhaps his own “ Mansion = 

e 
“Champagne Galop” is already prepared for him. 

The eighth concert of the Exhibition choir took 
place on Monday evening last, with the following 


ence. 


Quadrille,” or “ Real Turtle Polka,” &ec. &e. 


program __ 

Part Song, ‘‘ Ah could I with fancy stray” .......... Hatton 
Duo, “La ci darem” (Don Giovanni) ........ 6.00000 Mozart 
Miss Barry and Signor Valentini. 

Grand Valse, Pianoforte, ‘‘ L’invitation 4 Letty” ...... Darvil 
Mr. Conran. 

Song, ‘The Death of Nelson” ...........eeseeeeees Braham 
Mr. Peele. 


Glee, ‘‘ Breathe soft, ye winds” (Arranged by Hullah) .. Paxton 


Scena, ‘‘ Roberto, oh ! tu che adoro” (Robert il Diavolo) 
Miss Barry. 
The Carnival, ‘‘Oh! come to me when daylight sets” 


Arranged by Hullah 


Sale, I CE ys hss einen kdntene cucackan Verdi 
Signor Valentini. 

Choral March (by desire), ‘‘ Cheer up Companions” .... Broker 

Madrigal, ‘‘ When I glance” (A.D. 1600) ...........008 Bennett 

Pianoforte, “Impromptu” ............cceesees W. S. Conran 


Song, ‘‘ When thou wilt be my bride” .............0e008 Ganz 


German Air, with Vocal Symphonies, ‘“‘ Wind thy horn ” 


Arranged by J. Dunne 


Aria, ‘‘ Vieni, la mia vendetta” (Lucrezia Borgia) .. Donizetti 
Signor Valentini. 

Song, ‘ Home of my heart ” (Lurline)........0.000005 Wallace 
Miss M. L. Barry. 

Air, “ All that’s bright must fade” .... Harmonised by Hullah 
E,W icone endian nbaninnnsidaonnesans Bishop 
Miss Barry and Mr. Peele. 

Norwegian Air, ‘‘The Hardy Norseman”’............ Pearsall 


All went capitally, the encores were Mr. Peele’s 
“Death of Nelson” when he repeated two verses; 
Signor Valentine’s “ Infelice,’” and “ Vieni la mia 
Vendetta’”’ when he substituted “Il Bivacco;” Miss 
Barry’s “‘ Home of my heart,” instead of which on 
repetition she gave with most telling effect “Oh! 
The con- 
certed pieces are on each successive occasion per- 
formed with increased care and consequent effect. 
Hullah’s arrangements of “Oh! come to me” and 
“All that’s bright” deserve particular notice. 
Mr. Dunne’s arrangement of ‘Wind thy horn” 
given for the first time displays considerable 
musician-like taste ; it was attentively listened to, 
The Veteran Conran who 
seems, to the great pleasure of his professional 
“Confréres” and the public in general, to have 
obtained a “ new lease,” looked jolly, and played 
with much of his original and pristine vigour ; his 
masterly and classic touch must always command 
respect, even in the present days of sensational 
pianofortising. The attendance at these concerts, 
as well as at the instrumental daily performances, 
is, it appears, satisfactory to the finance com- 
mittees, and more need not be said; perhaps it 
may be allowed to conclude with an incident which 
occurred at a rehearsal of the string band a few 
The rehearsal was called for eleven 
o'clock. The conductor was in his seat at the 
given hour, but very few of the musicians had 
arrived ; the allowedten minutes passed—twenty— 
thirty—and still scanty arrivals; one by one 
dropping in listlessly. Conductor in a fidget— 
amounting at last to suppressed rage—gives ex- 
pression to his feelings, in not complimentary 
terms, and each late arrival comes in for his 
) To the last entering the holder of the 
biton says, “’Tis a shame, this conduct! Here I 
au waiting nearly an hour, and cannot get the 
No wonder we should be up- 
I 
have never yet known a rehearsal to commence in 
Ireland at the exact time, and with all at their 
posts.” The culprit nodded a sort of tacit assent, 
but said, “ It is all owing to the oppression of the 
(This little event has 


whistle and [ll come to you, my lad.” 


and much applauded. 


days since. 


share, 
band together. 


braided for want of punctuality and principle. 


English government!” 
one novelty, it is true.) 


Boucicault’s “ Octoroon” has been produced at 
the Quzen’s Roya THearre, and so well that it 
has already enjoyed a fortnight’s successful run. 
The piece has been brought out under the direc- 
tion of that very rising and respectable member 

d ewar, who was 
rapidly going ahead when he left London to ac- 
Company the author of the “Colleen Bawn” on 
He performs the part of 
‘ the other principal characters 
being entrusted to the Misses Addison, who still 
Continue here, and Mr. E. Saker. The “ Octoroon” 
will of course remain on the bills as long as the 


of the dramatic profession, Mr. F. D 


his provincial tour. 
Salem Scudder ; 

















Meyerbeer 





houses are good. The Messrs. Webb commence | 
an engagement at Liverpool, on Monday evening, 





AMERICA, 
New Yorx.—July 9th.—Of the musical drouth, 


at the Prince or Waves THEATRE, opening aS | the plans of opera managers, &e., the Pioneer 
the “ Two Dromios,” when they are sure to receive | condenses the reports and on dits as follows :—The 
a great reception, and meet with the same brilliant | month of June in the metropolis has been almost 


success which has attended them everywhere. 


Corx.—Regattas, fresh air, and sea bathing, 
the only endurable things in this 70°-in-the- | 
shade weather, have caused a complete cessation 
of indoor amusements in our city. Even the 
Narionat THEATRE had at last to succumb to 
the tremendous heat, and close its doors, after 
delighting for a few months our transpontine 


the intellectual delectation of our worthy fellow 
citizens on “t’other side of the water.” Imagine 
an unlimited number of broadsword combats, 
generally fought to music, and by one man to 
three, each combatant taking far more pains to 
keep time with the band, than to wound or disable 
his adversary or adversaries; a comic Irishman 
with an unearthly brogue, who, of course, performs 
prodigies of valour and rescues successively every 
person of distinction on his own side from almost 
inevitable destruction equally, of course, con- 
signing thereunto every notable commandant on 
the other; hurrahing, cursing, and howling ad 
libitum; women knocking down every thing and 
every body with every kind of weapon, umbrellas 
preferred; the whole concluding with a noisy 
explosion supposed to represent that of the 
magazine of the besiegers, general congratula- 
tions, dancing. and hurrahing; the curtain 
finally descending, amid the enthusiastic cheers 
of the audience, and the hurried exit of Your Own, 
who, disliking the smell of gunpowder, dis- 
appears, compressing his nasal organ with his 
digits in a peculiarly graceful and becoming 
manner. Even this kind of thing at last failed, 
and the National Theatre was closed. It will, 
however, be reopened in a short time, we hear, by 
a London Company, including Miss St. George, 
Mr. Verner, &c., under the management of two 
Cork gentlemen, who intend producing several 
attractive pieces, among others, one entitled 
“The Bells of Shandon,” written by one of the 
lessees, and performed, we believe with success, 
in one of the London theatres. There will be 
a concert in Youghal on the Ist August, at which 
some of our best professional and amateur artists 
are to perform. ‘The program is attractive and 
judiciously chosen, and the concert will, we think, 
be a successful one. 








THE WILL OF THE LATE T. P. COOKE. 





Thomas Potter Cooke, Esq., of Thurlow-square, 
Brompton, and St. Vincent-villa, Isle of Wight, 
who died on 4th April last, at an advanced age, 
has left personalty estimated at 25,0001., besides 
freehold estates. His will was executed in 
February last, and a codicil the month following, 
being a few days before his death. The executors 
are the Rev. W. S. H. Meadows, M.A., vicar of 
Chigwell; Warren Pugh, Esq., Bloomsbury-place ; 
and Augustine Sargood, Esq., ''emple, barrister. 
To his daughter, Mrs. Cumming, who was residing 
with him, he has left his real estate, and the 
residue of personalty. There are number of small 
legacies for personal friends; amongst them are 
the names of Benjamin Webster, John Buckstone, 
Henry Wills, editor of ‘All the Year Round;’ 
— Bowles, editor of “G@alignani’s” newspaper, 
To each of his executors, 1001. To the nurse, 
who has long lived in the family, he leaves an 
annuity of 351. All legacies to be paid free of 
duty. There is one very prominent bequest in 
his will. He Jeaves to the Royal Dramatic College 
asum of 2,0001., in perpetuity, for a prize for the 
best drama on a nautical or national subject, to 
be called “'T. P. Cooke’s Nautical or National 
Dramatic Prize,” to be competed for; and sug- 
gests that on the 23rd day of April, the birthday 
of ‘‘ our immortal dramatic poet Shakespeare, and 
which is my own natal day also,” a public holi- 
day or treat shall be given to the pensioners of 
the college; and after the toast of the day—“ To 
the memory of the immortal bard Shakespeare” 
—shall have been duly honoured, the terms and 
conditions of this “‘my gift” shall be read, and 
announcement made of the successful candidate, 
as well as of the title to the piece, and the 
theatre at which it is to be performed; and 
bequeaths a further sum of 1,000l. for that pur- 
pose.—IUustrated News. 











{Apvt.] The number of patients relieved at the Hospital for 
Diseases of the Heart, 67, Margaret-street, Cavendish-square, 


was 117 during the week, 


| totally devoid of musical demonstrations. 
| two concerts of any importance have been given— 
one at the Academy of Music on the evening of 
the 14th, and another at Niblo’s Saloon on the 
following night. 
of the Methodist Episcopal churches, comprising 
nearly three hundred vocal and instrumental per- 
formers, gave a number of choruses from che 
population. The last sensation play produced at | leading oratorios, interspersed with solos and 
that establishment was entitled “The Siege of duets, all for the benefit of a Sunday-school 
Limerick,” and was rather a good specimen of the | Union; and at the latter, tendered as a benefit to 
provender provided by Manager Elphinstone, for | the widow of Lieutenant Boudinot, killed during 


Only 


At the former, the united choirs 


the battles of the Wilderness, Mdme. de Lussan, 
Morensi the contralto, Morelli the baritone, and 
other artists volunteered their services. Lieut. 
Boudinot was before the war a musician, and 
connected with the Academy of Music in this 
city. 

An opera company has been formed by Max 
Strakosch, to give operas like “ Don Pasquale” 
and “ Il Barbiere”—works which do not necessitate 
a chorus—in the Northern States and Canadas. 
The troupe has an American prima donna in 
Adelaide Phillips; while Brignoli is the tenor; 
Susini, the basso; and Mancusi, the baritone. 
The company began operations at Portland, but 
were not successful there, the people of that city 
apparently preferring negro minstrelsy. ‘Thence 
they went to Quebec and Montreal. 

Max Maretzek is about to try his fortunes with 
the Emperor Maximilian in Mexico, for which 
city he has engaged in Europe an entirely new 
company of singers, and intends giving opera 
with them under imperial patronage. He will 
return to New York during next winter. In the 
meantime, Mazzoleni, Biacbi, and Sulzer will 
leave for Mexico. Grau’s troupe has disbanded, 
and the fragmentary singers are in New York 
and vicinity awaiting engagements. Maretzek 
is to produce next season, in the place of Miss 
Sulzer, a new contralto, a resident of New York 
who has never yet appeared on the stage. She is 
singing at present in the choir of a Roman 
Catholic church in this city, and will make her 
operatic début as the Gipsey in “ T'rovatore.” 

The organist of Trinity Church, New York— 
Mr. Henry 8, Cutler—intends in October next to 
hold at Trinity Church a musical festival, not 
unlike those held at the principal cathedrals of 
England. The singers will be all men and boys, 
and will include all the boy choirs of New York 
and vicinity, the choir of the Church of the 
Advent in Roston coming from that city to par- 
ticipate. These choirs will give specimens of the 
best choral music, and, in addition, Mr. Simpson, 
Mr. J. R. Thomas, and other leading professional 
vocalists will be engaged to sing solos. 

A new drama has been produced at Wallack’s, 
ef which the Sunday Mercury is comdemnatory. 
“The Winning Suit” is all very good in its way, 
and has come to us from the Princess’s-Theatre. 
The first act is un-mistakeably heavy—one feels 
decidedly like yawning. ‘The act closes, however, 
leaving, at least, a ray of hope. The interest from 
this point increases slightly up to the close of the 
play, but is never very great. ‘The story is simple. 
The strange coincidences in the piece would be in- 
comprehensible, if not foolish, were it not for the 
character of Roderic, who is the power from which 
the puppets of the piece receive their inspiration 
to act. With him and his preconceived plans the 
piece is perfectly intelligible. Avonia Jones, as 
Orelia, is very good indeed, though at times a 
little too much in the tragedy-queen style. She 
is an accomplished artist, but appears to better 
advantage in tragedy, for which she seems to be 
decidedly adapted. Dolly Davenport does not 
show to very good advantage. Holland as Josef, 
is perfectly refreshing, and keeps the audience in 
good humour. 

Boston.—July 3.—Dion Boucicault’s “ patch- 
work play” called the “ Octoroon,” was produced 
on the occasion of Mr. Willard’s benefit. As he 
got what he wanted, he kindly consented to get 
a few on the Fourth, giving, in return for money, 
afternoon and evening performances. The 
“ Ticket-of-Leave Man” has filled the Museum, 
and has been performed very well indeed, perhaps 
better than in any other theatre in America. 
Shewell’s Bob Brierly is a natural and effective 
piece of acting; Miss Orton’s Sam Willoughby, 
too, is well conceived, developed, and mirth- 
provoking, without being too extravagant. Mrs, 
Vincent's Grandmother was very fine, and all the 
characters well sustained. 

“American Cousin” and “Ticket Man” were 

















produced at Albany on the 4th.—Steddart as 
Pundreary and ye Ticketed Man, ee 
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REVIEWS. | 


Foster AND KING. | 
Grande valse. Par W. Il. Sanasrer. 
Iris. Mazourka. Ditto. 
Psyche. Mélodie. Ditto. 
In the waltz we fail to discover the slightest | 


originality or interest. In the mazourka, which | 
is a much better specimen of the composer’s | 
powers, we are perfectly bewildered by the maze | 
of keys into which M. Sangster wanders. Surely | 
the use of accidentals should be perfectly sufficient 
for a short episode without changing the signature. 
As it is, the “ Iris”? mazourka begins in p major— 
then goes into a—back to p—into a—back to p— 
into BE natural—into p minor—then back again to 
p major; all of which transitions (none of them 
sustained very long) are carefully marked with a 
change of signature. ‘ Psyche” 
pretty melody, accompanied in arpeggio; but in 
this, as in M. Sangster’s other compositions, we | 
regret the absence of originality. 

| 


Jallad. —“* She sat beside the window.” Written | 
hy J. H. Kecurs, Composed by T. LONGLEY. 
A pretty ballad, with words and music marred 
by an inelegant progression in the accompaniment 
to bar fifth of the melody to the words ** happy 
moments.’ The song is written in F, common time, 
and lics well for almost any voice. 


A rachue. 





CHAPPELL & Co. | 
« Faust.’ Penscée 
The cleverness of this gentleman's arrangements 
is well known to all pianoforte players. This 
fantasia from ‘ Faust” exhikits his capacity in an 
eminent degree. ‘The principal subjects he has 
selected for treatment are “ Le Parlate damor”’ 
and “Salve dimora’’—the latter melody used as 
an episode—after which he returns to the flower 
song, and varies it in the most brilliant manner. 
The piece cannot fail to be suecessful ; and while 
its brilliancy astonishes, its prevailing melody will 
be sure to charm. 


dramatiqnue. Par J. Ascuer. 


A Grenade. Arietta espagnole. Par Rossrnt. 
Ditto. 

These two Spanish songs, sung by Madlle. 
Adelina Patti, will be welcomed by all lovers of 
Rossini. ‘They bear his impress in every bar, and 
show no decrease of imagination on the part of 
the veteran composer. The first is supposed to be 
sung by a senorita awaiting her lover's arrival at 
Granada; each couplet is divided into two move- 
ments, the first in p minor 3-8 allegro moderato, 
in which she expresses her fears and hopes, and 
the second in p major, in which she fancies she 
hears the hoof-strokes of her caballero’s horse. 
* Mais tout se tait. Funeste heure! ce n’est pas 
Ini!” In the last couplet, however, he does 
come, which makes a satisfactory end to a very 
charming song. ‘La veuve Andalouse” is properly 
speaking a seena, very chromatie and requiring 
considerable vocal power. It is ostensibly written 
in c, 3-8 time, allegro mosso, and is descriptive of 
the grief and horror of a sailor’s wife, who sees 
her husband perish at sea. 


La veuve Andalouse, Chanson espagnole. 


The Hunt Quadrille. By A. F. Goprrey. 

An unpretending arrangement of hunting 
melodies for quadrille purposes. That the selee- 
tion has no claim to originality will appear from 
the fact that the principal airs are ‘ Old Towler,” 
« Hunting the Hare,” “The Huntsman’s Chorus,” 
&e., &e. The frontispiece is very handsomely 
embellished with a spirited scene at a fence. 


Song—“ Summer time for me.” 
composed by JesstcA RANKIN. 
Groree Barker. 


Written and 
Arranged by 


This is a very feeble production, both as regards 
the words and the music. ‘Time was when Miss 
Jessica Rankin wrote some very pretty words for 
Mr. Balfe and others; but in the double capacity 
of poet and composer she seems to have lost her 
old power. The music is without a thought or 
even a borrowed beauty ; and the following extract 
will show the quality of the verse :— 

‘Summer time for me, 
When the honey bee 
Murmurs to each opening flower 
His soothing melodee.” 
Further on the fair authoress, after declaring that 
“through the woods we'll stray,” proceeds to 
make the following astounding proposition :— 
‘Mounting still, 
We hear the trill 
Of every joyous note.” 





A Boat-song. Barearole. For Pianoforte. 
Aveusrus L. Tamprin. 


A simple gondola air in p flat 6-8 time, neatly 
arranged and not difficult. For some inscrutable 
reason the melody only is engraved the usual size 
of note, the accompaniment both in treble and 
bass being engraved in that uncomfortably small 
style usually adopted in cadenza and “facility” 
passages. 


NEW HARMONIUM MUSIC. 

1. Four Drawing-room Pieces. 

2. Fantasia. 
RomMANo. 

3. Andante. From Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 14, 
No. 2. By J. Romano. 

4. Andante. From Beecthoven’s Sonata, Op. 26. 
By J. Romano. 


By J. Lemmens. 
From Gounod’s “ Faust.’ By J. 


is a sufficiently | 5. Andante. From Beethoven's Sonata, Op. 109. | 


by J. RomANo, 


These pieces form a most valuable addition to 
the répertoire of harmonium music. The in- 
strument is rapidly finding its proper station in 
public estimation, and every contribution so well 
suited to its capabilities as those before us will be 
welcome to its many admirers. The four pieces 
by Lemmens are especially worthy of notice, 
bearing the stamp of a true professional artist, 
with a taste for the real classical school and well 
developed constructive ability. Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 
are adaptations or transcriptions from Beethoven's 
sonatas, and we have only to compliment Mr. 
Romano for the effective arrangements he has 
produced. We strongly recommend all the above 
to lovers of the harmonium. 





[Cramer, Woop & Co.] 

1. Spanish Caprice. For Piano. By C. SaALaman. 
2. “Tere! Tere!” Barearolle. By BLUMENTHAL. 
3. “ Madre pietosa Vergine.’ From Verdi’s “ La 
forza del destino.” English version by Henry 
FARNIE. 

No. 1 is a very pleasant and original drawing- 
room piece by one of our best native composers, 
who always writes earnestly and conscientiously, 
and whose effusions must always be cheerfully 
received by professionals as well as amateur 
pianists. 

No. 2 is one of Blumenthal’s happiest inspira- 
tions: his many admirers will welcome this piece 
as a valuable addition to their collection of 
drawing-room piano solos. 

No. 3. Mr. Henry Farnie has given us some 
very elegant and poetical verses to the popular 
semi-hymn in Verdi's opera “ La forza del destino,” 
which we have no doubt will lead to its being 
generally received in private musical circles. 
The engraving and printing from the houses men- 
tioned above are generally unexceptionable. 





[Duncan Davison & Co.] 

Duo in A, for Pianoforte and Violin. Composed 
and dedicated to Kart DrericumMann by JAmzEs 
Lea Somers. 

This is a very charming work by a careful 
musician, who, in despite of many difficulties, is 
making a respected name for himself in this 
country. The Duo under notice consists of a 
flowing and well worked out allegro cantabile in 
Amiunor 6-8, prefaced by a short movement(andante 
common time) in A major. Both the pianoforte 
and violin part require playing, and that of no 
amateur kind; but will amply repay any study 
that may be expended upon them. 





[Merzter & Co.] 
Twilight. Canzonet. Written by Lewes. Music 
by R. D’Oyiey Carre. 

A pretty pastoral in F minor 9-8, with an agree- 
able modulation to r major. The words are not 
original but sweet, and we can recommend the 
song to our readers. 





COURT OF CHANCERY—Jvty 27. 


(Before the Lorps JusticEs.) 
KNOX V. GYE.—JUDGMENT. 

Their Lordships gave judgment this morning in 
this well-known case. Colonel Brownlow Knox, 
M.P., by his bill alleged that a partnership in the 
affairs of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent-garden, 
existed between him and Mr. Frederick Gye, the 
manager of the Italian Opera, and also prayed 
relief with respect to the share in the adventure of 





—leading one to infer that she and party have 
gone up with Mr. Coxwell, 


the late A. H. Thistlethwayte, who died in the 
Crimea, having before he left England, in 1854, 














assigned his share in the partnership capital to the 
plaintiff and the defendant jointly. Vice-Chancellor 
Wood held that the plaintiff had wholly failed to 
establish his claim to be a partner, but intimated 
that some relief might be obtained as to Thistle- 
thwayte’s share, and also as to the 5,0001. advanced 
by him in case protits should be found upon inquiry 
to have been made in carrying on the + sear since 
the advance of that sum. Hence Colonel Knox 
appealed, 

Sir Hugh Cairns, Mr. G. M. Giffard, and Mr. W, 
H. Townsend, instructed by Mr. Smith, were for 
tht appellant. Mr. Rolt, Mr. Hobhouse, and Mr. 
Martindale, instructed by Messrs. Tamplin and 
Taylor, were for Mr. Gye. 

Lord Justice Knight Bruce, in giving judgment, 
said the object of this suit, according to the language 
of the plaintiffs bill, must be taken to the establish- 
ment of an alleged fact of a partnership in a thea- 
trical undertaking having been formed between the 
plaintiff in his own right and the defendant in his 
own right of a parcel agreement, and obtaining 
relief from the defendant on the footing of the 
alleged partnership. The plaintiff and defendant 
entered into evidence both oral and documentary. 
which Vice-Chancellor Wood having considered, 
found to be insufficient for the plaintiff's purpose, 
and that plaintiff’s case had failed, and he declared 
accordingly. The evidence having been before us 
in the appeal received our close and earnest atten- 
tion, and I am of opinion, as is also I believe my 
learned brother, that the Vice-Chancellor’s estimate 
of that evidence is correct, and that the alleged 
partnership between the plaintiff in his own right, 
is not shown to have existed, and that we havea 
right to refuse him relief in respect thereof. I pur- 
posely abstain from entering into the particulars of 
evidence, a portion of which wust be untrue, or, to 
say the least, very inaccurate. The Vice-Chancellor 
did not wholly dismiss the bill, and gave some 
relief ; but the plaintiff contends that it is not such 
relief as he is entitled to, and the defendant says that 
there ought not to be any relief, but that the Dill 
ought to be dismissed. The subjects for which relief 
is given are subjects for which, possibly, the plaintiff 
may have just claims to relief. It is possible that 
with respect to the bonds mentioned in the 
plaintiff's bill the defendant was under liabilities 
to the plaintiff. It is possible that the plaintiff 
may have claims on the defendant. The defendant, 
in answer, states that there are executors to the 
will of Mr. Thistlethwayte, who was possibly—or 
even certainly—a partner of the defendant in his 
theatrical concern; and it is possible that the 
plaintiff may, by right of Mr. Thistlethwayte, have 


just claims on the defendant, and in that right be 


entitled to sue him in a court of equity. But, con- 
sidering the nature and form of the bill, and 
considering that the plaintiff must be taken to 
have known at the time that it was filed; and 
considering that the plaintiff dropped the applica- 
tion for leave to amend the bill which preceded by 
some months the hearing of the cause; and con- 
sidering the restricted nature of the motion for 
leave to amend, although the question has been fully 
er partly heard, I am of opinion that the bill ought 
now to be wholly dismissed, but that the dismissal 
should be wholly without prejudice to any right, 
title, or claim which the plaintiff may have by 
reason of his having executed any bonds in the 
pleadings mentioned, or incurred any liability to 
the defendant with respect to these bonds, and 
without prejudice to any right, title, or claim which 
he may have under the last will of Mr. Thistle- 
thwayte. The plaintiff must pay costs to the 
defendant not exceeding 2501. 

Lord Justice Turner expressed his regret that 
he could not agree with the Vice-Chancellor and 
his learned brother. He agreed with the Vice- 
Chancellor that the plaintiff had failed to make 
out the partnership between himself in his own 
right and the defendant in his right; but the 
plaintiff is entitled not to have the bill dismissed 
in the manner proposed. He (Lord Justice 
Turner) did not feel justified in saying that the 
decree of the Vice-Chancellor is not approximate- 
ly, if not strictly correct, but he preferred not to 
give any formal opinion. The case ought not to 
have been treated as depending wholly upon the 
claims of Colonel Knox in his own right; and his 
claim in respect of Mr. Thistlethwayte’s share 
ought to have been regarded, and the case have 


| been ordered to stand over with liberty to amend, 


in order that the whole case might have been 
disposed of. He thought it right to state his 
views, but having done so he would not persist in 
his opinion. The case was one of such difficulty 
and importance that it must ultimately be de- 
cided by the highest tribunal; and in order to 

ve the hes J to obtain that decision Lord Justice 

urner yielded his opinion to that of his learned 
brother. 

Sir Hugh Cairns declined, on the part of 
Colonel Knox, to have defendant's costs taxed, 
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~~ HOME CIRCUIT.—Lewes, July 22. | 


(Before Mr. Baron Martin and a Special Jury.) | 
TELBIN Vv. FECHTER. 

This was an action brought by the plaintiff, the 
eminent theatrical scene-painter, against Mr. 
Fechter, the well-known tragedian, and lessee of 
the Lyceum Theatre, to recover a sum of 1301. 
5s., being the balance alleged to be due to him 
for services rendered to the defendant in his 
professional capacity in the production of the 
tragedy of ‘‘ Hamlet” at his theatre. 

It appeared that in the month of February of 
the present year the defendant sent for Mr. Telbin, 
and informed him of his intention to produce the 
tragedy referred to with new scenery and effects, 
and he desired him to paint the former, and he 
was to be paid the sum of 400I. for his services 
in this respect, Mr. Telbin agreed to these terms, 
and something was said about the scenery being 
ready by the 20th of April; but according to the 
evidence of the plaintiff he was unable to complete 
his work by this time, and that one of the reasons 
for this was that Mr. Fechter discharged the 
principal stage carpenter, a person named Bare, 
and employed a Frenchman named Gaudin in the 
same capacity, and as he could not speak English, 
and Mr. Telbin could not speak French, they had 
great difficulty in communicating with or under- 
standing each other, and that this caused consider- 
able delay. It appeared that the scenery was not 
sent to the theatre until the 14th of May; but 
on the part of the plaintiff it was said that this 
was not of any consequence, inasmuch as Mr. 
Fechter, who was to play Hamlet, met with an 
accident in the month of April, and he was 
ordered by his medical advisers not to perform 
fora month, so that if the scenery had been ready 
by the 20th of April it would not have made any 
difference, as the play could not have been brought 
out owing to the condition of Mr. Fechter. While 
the work was going on the defendant paid Mr. 
Telbin 2701. on account, and it appeared that 
about the beginning of May he became very 
angry with the plaintiff, and wrote him several 
letters, in one of which he stated that he had 
lost 2,0001. in consequence of his not having 
fulfilled his agreement to complete the scenery 
by the 20th of April. The plaintiff, in his evidence, 
positively denied that he had ever undertaken to 
complete the scenery by the 20th of April, and 
said that all he stated was that he would endeavour 
to do so; and it appeared that after the scenery 
had been delivered at the theatre, which was on 
the 14th of May, he went there for the purpose 
of putting a few finishing touches to some of the 
scenes, which is always necessary under such 
circumstances, and which, according to the plain- 
tiffs statement, would not have taken him more 
than four or five hours to complete, and he was 
refused admission, and he was eventually compelled 
to bring the present. action to recover the balance 
of his claim, he having, as he alleged, actually 
spent 2901. out of pocket for assistance and other 
matters connected with the work which hehad done. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine, in his address to the 
jury for the defendant, said that he resisted the 
claim on the ground that plaintiff had positively 
undertaken to have the scenery by the 20th of 
April, and that by failing to do so the defendant 
sustained a very serious loss, as his object was to 
produce the play of ‘ Hamlet” on the anniversary 
of the birth of Shakespeare, on the 23rd of April, 
and although his accident might have prevented 
him from strictly carrying out this intention, 
still, if the scenery had been supplied at the time 
specified, the play might have been produced much 
earlier than it really was; and on that ground he 
contended that, having broken his contract, the 
plaintiff had already been sufficiently paid for the 
work he had performed. 

Mr. Fechter was examined as a witness, and his 
Version of the transaction was that the plaintiff 
positively undertook to have the scenery ready by 
the 20th of April, but that it would require some 
other assistance, and he said the agreed on that 
account to give him 4001. He stated, in addition 
to this, that when the scenery was delivered on the 
Mth of May, it was in a most incomplete state, 
and he was compelled to postpone the perform- 
ance for a week, and during that time he paid 
i0l. to other artists to complete the scenery, and 
also had to pay the whole of his company a fort- 
night’s salary, during which the theatre was closed, 
Solely, as he alleged, on account of the plaintiff 

ving failed to perform the contract that he had 
entered into. 

Mr. Baron Martin, having summed up, the Jury 
almost immediately said they were of opinion that 
Mr. Telbin had not made a contract to complete 
the scenery by the 20th of April, and they returned 
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(Arranged for Voice and Piano), 


Price 1s. 6d. 
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THE MUSIC EDITED BY VINCENT WALLACE. 
HIS MAGAZINE contains 16 pages (48 


columns), full music size, beautifully printed, devoted to 
literary and artistic subjects, combined with other interesting 
matter, peculiarly fitting it fora Family Magazine. A résumé 
of the Fashions, Parisian Gossip, with Out-of-door Amuse- 
ments, Charades, Tales, and Sketches, is given every month, 
rendering this Magazine a welcome serial for the boudoir and 
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COPYRIGHT MUSIC, 
Beautifully Illustrated, 
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COMPLETE SETS FROM JANUARY, 1864, 
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“THE MUSICAL MONTHLY” 


Contains every month, in addition to an elegantly engraved 
piece of 


COPYRIGHT MUSIC, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, AND EDITED BY 
VINCENT WALLACE, 
IXTEEN PAGES (48 columns) full music size, 


beautifully printed, devoted to literary and artistic sub- 
jects, combined with other interesting matter, Fashions, 
Parisian Gossip, Out-of-Door Amusements, Charades, Tales, 
and Sketches. 

Complete Sets may be obtained from any Beokseller or News- 
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Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. ; Arthur Hall, Smart 
& Allen, 25, P'aternoster-row, E.C. ; Cramer & Co., 201, Regent- 
street ; Metzler & Co., 35, 36, 37, & 38, Mailborough-street ; 
and all Book and Music Sellers. 


“THE MUSIGAL MONTHLY.” 


ONTENTS OF No. 8, AUGUST, 1864:— 

Our Seventy-four in Peril. 

A Summer Sketch on the Tay. 

“Flos Regum.” 

Ode ‘‘To Sleep.” 

On several Well- worn Grooves. 

The Churches of Florence. 

Gounod’s ‘‘ Mirella ” (with Music). 

Malle. Stella Colas. 

Excravep Music: THE DANISH WAR SONG, beauti- 
fully illustrated. 

Tue Country flovse: The Boudoir—The Breakfast 
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Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. ; Arthur Hall, Smart 
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MUSIC FOR THE SEASON. 


LIZA COOK’S SONG OF THE “HAY- 
MAKERS.” Music by W. 1H. Montgomery. 2s. 6d. 
The ‘‘ Harvest Home” Song. .. E, Ransford. 2s, 6d. 
“Hope for the best.” .. .. .. Ditto. 28. 6d. 
« Sunny days will come again.” Henry Russell, 28, 6d. 

The “‘ Harvest Home” March. Arranged by 

A. F. Godfrey. 38. 0d. 
ewe see ae eee SC 

played with great success, by the band of the Coldstream Guards. 

The **Merry Sunshine” ile. Arranged by Stephen 
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Glover, 4s., introducing the popular song, “TI love the me 
sunshine,” and beautifully illustrated, in colors, by J. Brandard. 
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CRAMER, WOOD & Co.’s 
ARTISTS’ CONCERTINA, 


SELECTED AND APPROVED OF BY 


MR. RICHARD BLAGROVE. 





C RAMER, WOOD & CO. have produced, 
/) under the superintendence of Mr. Richard Blagrove, a 
very superior Concertina: it combines great volume and sweet- 
ness of tone, rapidity of articulation, noiseless and equally 
balanced touch, while the weight has been considerably lessened, 
without detriment to its solidity. 

The superior quality of tone is obtained by the use of well- 
tempered steel vibrators, which, under every pressure of the 
air Current, retain, for any period, their perfect intonation. 

bee Artists’ Concertina is sent out with Medallions, without 
which none are issued by the house, or have passe roug 
Mr. Blagrove’s hands, ~ si crt 

Prices: Rosewood, best finished, 12 Guineas; Rosewood, 
extended compass, in order to play the highest notes of the 
violin music, 16 Guineas, ; 

CRAMER, WOOD & Co.’s IMPROVED CONCERTINAS, 
Rosewood, plain fret, bushed holes to prevent rattling of the 
action, and tuned to equal temperament, in mahogany cases, 
price £4 4s. These new instruments have been brought out 
with very great care, and can be recommended both for tone and 
mechanism, 





Now Ready, 2 vols., with Portrait, 21s. 
rr YEARS’ MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS, 
By Henry Puicuirs. 
** A pleasanter book we have not come across for a long time,” 
—Reader. 
Cuartes Skret, King William-street, Strand, 


W GANZ’S NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES. 
e Grande Valse brillante “% 8s. Od. 
Tyrolienne a os eb ee se —. or 
Souvenir de Wrest, Mazurka - ‘i -. Ba. Od. 
Cramer, Woon & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


J RUMMEL—BONBONNIERES 

e MUSICALES. Twelve Operatic Fantasias, 2s. 6d, each. 
1, Joconde. 7. Faust. 

. Cenerentola, 8. Beatrice di Tenda, 

. Euryanthe. 2. Parisiana. 

. Anna Bolena, 10. Torquato Tasso, 
Gustave. 11, I Puritani, 

. Sacrifice Interrompu. 12. Tl Furioso. 

Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


N GOUN O D.—QUATRE ROMANCES 
SANS PAROLES. 8s. each. 
No. 1. La Pervenche. No, 2. Le Ruisseau. 
3. Le Soir. . Le Calme. 
Cramer, Woop & Co,, 201, Regent-street. 
\ ISS GABRIE L.—Breeze and the 
harp. (C. and D.) se ee ee -» 8s. Od, 
Little Golden hair - oo ** oe ee 83, Od, 
Ladye Mabel a o os ee as 
Cramer, Woon & Co., 201, Regent-street. 
be PUBLISHED, for CONCERTINA and 
e PIANOFORTE. By Richard Blagrove. 
Fantasia on Airs in Gounod’s Opera, ‘* Faust’’..........66 6x, 
Schira’s Opera, ‘‘ Niccold de’ Lapi’§.. 5s. 
” Meyerbeer’s Opera, “ L' Etoile du Nord” 6a, 
Cramer, Woon & Co., 201, Regent Street. 
N ARIBALDI. Song. By ARDITI. Words by 
Henny Farnis. With capital Portrait of Garibaldi, 3s, 
Cramer, Woon & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


W.. Fo E.—Fantasia on Verdi’s Forza 
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e del Destino .. ee = ve ee 5a, Od. 
Fantasia on Schira’s ‘‘ Niecold de’ Lapi” .. .. 48, Od, 
Reichardt’s ‘‘ Love’s Request.” Transcription .. 8s, Od. 


CramEr, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 
N TA DAME 
Transcription .. - aa ae - 
CRAMER, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 
HE ANGEL GUIDE. By RENE 
FAVARGER. 2s.6d. (This is really a charming song.) 
Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street, 


TFACQUES BLUMENTHAL 
a, 





O U RB Y.—La Bella Mea. 


3s. 6d. 


d, 
Teré ! Teré! (Neapolitan Air) ............ 3 6 
La Stella de l’Arenella (Neapolitan Air).... 3 6 
Adagio e Presto Agitato ........6:eeeeeeee 6 0 


Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent Street. 





e “ Lurline” os od as - ee 5a, Od, 
(Played by Madame Goddard.) 
Cramer, Woop Co., 201, Regent-street capil 
I OAT SONG. By VERDI. 2s. 6d. A 
splendid Baritone Air. 
Cramer, Woon & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


TNHE MAIDEN’S PRAYER. By VERDI. 3s 
_ The celebrated ‘Madre pietosa” from ‘‘La Forza de'e 

Destino.” 

Cramer, Woon & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


RDITI’S LA GARIBALDINA, 2s. 6d.—Sung 
with such immense success at the Crystal Palace, Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, and elsewhere. 
Cramer, Woon & Co., 201, Regent-street. 





PRINTING, 
TO CONCERT GIVERS AND PROPRIETORS OF PLACES 
OF PUBLIC ENTERTAINMENT, 


4 VERY DESCRIPTION OF PLAIN AND 
‘4 COLOUR PRINTING, BROADSIDES, POSTERS, PRO- 
GRAMMES, TICKETS, and CIRCULARS done quickly and 
tastefully, at the 


REGENT PRESS 
565, Kino-street, Reoent-staest 





Estimates given, 


ASCHER —Le Chant des Naiades— 
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DEBAIN’S HARMONIUMS, &. 


CRAMER, WOOD & CO. 


SOLE AGENTS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


THE ORCHESTRA. 








LIST OF PRICES. 
DEBAIN’S HARMONIUMS. DEBAIN’S HARMONICORDE, 


ONE STOP. A Combination of the Single String (unicorde ), and the Harmonium. 
Evrpression. 


Four Octaves, £6 6s. Five Octaves, £9 Os, 
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THREE STOPS. 
Forté et Cor Anglais, Expression, Forté et Flite. 


Polished Oak, £12 128, Rosewood, £13 13s. Walnut, £14 14s, 
FIVE STOPS. 


Sourdine, Cor Anglais et Flaite, Expression, Forté et Flite, Tremblant. 
Polished Oak, £14, Rosewood, £15. Walnut, £16, 


SEVEN STOPS. 

Sourdine, Forté (bass), Flite et Cor Anglais, Expression, Céleste et Flite, 
Forté (treble), Tremblant. 

Polished Oak, £19. Rosewood, £21. 


NINE STOPS. 

Sourdine, Forté (bass), Bourdon, Cor Anglais, Expression, Flite, Clarinette, 
Forté (treble), Tremblant. 

Polished Oak, £24. Rosewood, £26 10s. 


ELEVEN STOPS. 
Sourdine, Forté (bass), Bourdon, Cor Anglais, Grand Jeu, Expression, 
Céleste, Flite, Clarnette, Forté (treble), Tremblant. 
Polished Oak, £30 10s. Rosewood, £33. Walnut, £34. 


*TITIRTEEN STOPS, KNEE ACTION. 
Sourdine, Forté (bass), Basson, C]airon, Bourdon, Cor Anglais, Expression, 
Flite, Clarinette, Fifre, Hautbois, Forté (treble), Tremblant, and Two 
Knee Pedals— Grand Jeu general, and Grand Jeu sfortz. 


Polished Oak, £39 10s. Rosewood, £42. Walnut, £44. 
*FIFTEEN STOPS, KNEE ACTION. 


Sonrdine, Forté (bass), Basson, Clairon, Bourdon, Cor Anglais, Grand Jeu, 
Expression, Celeste, Flite, Clarinette, Fifre, Hautbois, Forté (treble) 
Musette, Tremblant, and Two Knee Pedals—Grand Jeu, bass, and 
Grand Jeu treble. 


Polished Oak, £42. Rosewood, £46 10s, Walnut, £49, 
* NINETEEN STOPS, KNEE ACTION. 


Sourdine, Contre-basse, Forté (bass), Basson, Clairon, Bourdon, Cor Anglais, 
Dolce, Grand Jeu (full), Expression, Grand Jeu (treble), Céleste, Fiiite, 
Clarinette, Fifre, Hautbois, Forté (treble), Musette, Tremblant, and 
Two Knee Pedals—Grand Jeu bass, and Grand Jeu treble. 


Polished Oak, £58. Rosewood, £68, Walnut, £65 10s. 
NINE STOPS. PERCUSSION. 


Sourdine, Forté (ass), Flite et Cor Anglaisc, Percussion (bass), Expression, 
Percussion (treble), CCleste ct Flite, Forté (treble), Tremblant. 


Rosewood, £29 10s. Walnut, £31. 
THIRTEEN STOPS, PERCUSSION. 


Sourdine, Forté (bass!, Bourdon, Cor Anglaise, Percussion (bass), Grand Jeu, 
Expression, CCleste, Percussion (treble), Flite, Clarinette, Forté (treble), 


Tremblant. 
Rosewood, £39 10s. Walnut, £41 10s. 


*SEVENTEEN STOPS, PERCUSSION, KNEE ACTION. 

Sourdine, Forté (bass), Basson, Clairon, Bourdon, Cor Anglais, Percussion 
(hass', Dolve, Grand Jeu, Expression, Céleste, Percussion (treble), 
Flite, Clarinette, Vifre, Hautbois, Forté (treble), Tremblant, and Two 
Knee Pedals—-Grand Jeu bass, and Grand Jeu treble. 


Rosewood, £60 10s. Walnut, £63. 
“TWENTY-ONE STOPS, PERCUSSION, KNEE ACTION, 


Sourdine, Contre-bass, Forté (bass), Basson, Clairon, Bourdon, Cor Anglais, 
Percussion (bass), Dolce, Grand Jeu (bass}, Expression, Grand Jeu 
(treble!, COleste, Percussion (treble), Flite, Clarinette, Fifre, Hautbois, 
Forté (treble), Musette, Tremblant, and Two Knee Pedals—Grand Jeu 
lass, Grand Jeu treble. 


Rosewood, £88 10s. Walnut, £91. 


* These Harmoniums may be had, to order, with 2) octaves of pedals (Clo E), acting on the 
* Rowrdon” and“ Cor Anglais” stops without disturbing the Keys), and an independent 
blaring action, at an catra cost of 410 10a, Oak, wmitation Rox wood or Walnut, or 
£11 Ls, sodid Roscteved or Walnut, 


Walnut, £22. 


Walnut, £27 10s. 
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Cordes (bass), Sourdine, Forté (bass), Bourdon, Cor Anglais, Grand Jeu, 
Expression, Céleste, Flite, Clarinette, Forte (treble), Tremblant, Cordes 
(treble), and Two Knee Pedals, Forté for Strings, and Grand Jeu. 


Rosewood, £68 10s. Walnut, £70 10s. 


TWENTY-ONE STOPS, KNEE ACTION. 


Cordes (bass), Sourdine, Contre-basse, Forté (bass), Basson, Clairon, Bour- 
don, Flite, Dole¢, Grand Jeu (bass), Expression, Grand Jeu (treble), 
Céleste, Flite, Clarinette, Fifre, Hauthois, Forté (treble), Musette, 
Tremblant, Cordes (treble), and Two Knee Pedals, Forté for Strings, 
and Grand Jeu. P 


Rosewood, £94. Walnut, £97. 





DEBAIN’S HARMONINO. 


A small Harmenium, constructed so as to be placed under the keyboard of 
any Pianoforte, in front of which it presents a second keyboard of three 
octaves. Ithas Four Stops, viz.—Musette, Flite, Forté, Tremblant, 
and a Regulating Screw. 


tosewood, £12 12s, 


Walnut, £13 13s, 





DEBAIN’S HARMONIUM PEDALIER, 


Fitted forany Instrument. It has 2} octaves of German Pedals (C to E, 33 
notes), three sets of vibrators, three stops, viz.:—Bass (8 /t. C), Contre- 
basse (16 f%. and 32 ft. C) and swell, and a separate feeder, which also 
supplies the Instrument placed on it. Its tone is similar to that pro- 
duced by the pedal pipes of an Organ, and for Fugues as well as Organ 
Music of a high class it is admirably adapted, whilst to the learner it 
offers for practice the advantages of a large Organ. 


Price in Oak, 37 Guineas. Rosewood, 40 Guineas. 





PIANOS-MECANIQUES, &c., BY DEBAIN. 


PIANO-MECANIQUE, OR MECHANICAL 
SUBSTITUTE FOR A PIANISTE, 
Producing with faultless execution and delicacy the most elaborate and 
difficult compositions by means of small boards (planchettes ) on which 
the music to be played is arranged. 


With 7-octave Keyboard. 


55 Guineas. | Rosewood - - 90 Guineas. 
65 Guineas. Walnut - - - 100 Guineas. 


Castagnette action, 10 Guineas extra. 
ANTIPHONEL, OR MECHANICAL SUBSTITUTE FOR 
AN ORGANIST. 


Without Keyboard. 
Rosewood - - 
Walnut - 


Applied to any existing Organ, Harmonium, or Seraphine, producing by 
means of small boards (planchettes) the simple Psalm Tune, Chant, 
Grand Chorus, or Overture. 


Oak, 12 Guineas. Rosewood, 18 Guineas, Walnut, 14 Guineas. 


PLANCHETTES FOR THE ANTIPHONEL, OR 
FIANO-MECANIQUE. 
From Catalogue, 5s. per foot; from score, to order, 6s. per foot; for 


Castagnette action, 1s. per foot extra. Cases for Planchettes, 28. 
each. 
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